


Got Wathias 


Decathlon winner of 1948 Olym- 
pic Games, and Youth of the 
Year, tells American youth: 


“I do not use alcoholic bever- 
ages. During my stay in London 
with the best athletes of the 
world, I found that all of them 
definitely did not believe in al- 
cohol. This seems to prove that 
alcohol and athletics do not mix.” 





Recently over ten million gallons of 
beer were sold in one month in Cali- 
fornia. 


Figures from the liquor trade press in- 
dicate that out of the 3,072 counties in 
America only 800 are “completely wet 
and unchallenged.” 960 are “bone dry.” 
while 1,300 are partly dry. 


In two Gallup polls taken ten years 
apart women were asked to name the 
chief faults of their husbands, and the 
husbands were invited to do likewise 
with their wives. In the more recent 
survey drinking headed the poll of male 
faults, far outdoing all others on the list. 
It is significant of the increasing gravity 
of the contribution alcohol is making 
toward the breakdown of the home that 
in the previous survey “only a few found 
it a problem.” Drinking and too much 
“night clubbing” were listed fourth in 
the ten chief faults of wives, as indi- 
cated by their husbands. 


The police records of a Western 
American city reveal that out of 307 
juvenile traffic cases only 58, or 19 per 
cent, attended Sunday school, while 73, 
or 24 per cent, came eut of broken 
homes. 


Prince Edward Island, the last Cana- 
dian province to repeal prohibition, 
voted 2 to 1 for repeal in the June plebi- 
scite, 


The Treasury Department's alcoholic 
tax unit report reveals a significant in- 
crease in bootlegging activities during 
the fiscal year 1948. The president of the 
Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc.. at- 
tributes the increase in illegal sales to 
the desire to dodge what he terms the 
present high taxes. 


The California wine industry has re- 
cently made a grant of $5,000 to the 
University of California College of Ag- 
riculture for the study of methods of 
producing permanently clear wines. 


According to Department of Com- 
merce figures, the 1947 expenditures on 
beer were the highest in the history of 
America. The highest amount spent 
for distilled spirits and wine was in the 
year 1946. 


Arrests for drunkenness, according to 
the FBI, rose 250 per cent during the 
first ten years of repeal. 


During the years 1930 to 1944, chronic 
alcoholism increased 25.8 per cent in 
Nebraska, 28.8 per cent in Missouri, and 
35 per cent in Colorado, while in Kan- 
sas it decreased 11.1 per cent. Has pro- 
hibition failed in Kansas? 


Thirty-seven states now permit some 
form of local option; eleven states do not 
permit any local option vote, and thirteen 
states do not allow a vote on beer con- 
sumption. It is the democratic right of 
every citizen in America to be granted 
the privilege of local expression with 
reference to the consumption of all al- 
coholic beverages. 


Britain shipped 6,006,000 gallons of 
whisky to America during the first 
eleven months of 1947. This amount is 
1,233,000 gallons in excess of the twelve- 
month average of 4,773,000 gallons for 
the prewar years 1934-38. 


During the first six months of 1947, 
371,228 fingerprints were sent to Wash- 
ington, D. C. Of these, 105,572 were 
for drunkenness and drunken driving. 


In Connecticut, committments for al- 
coholic insanity in 1920, the first year 
of prohibition, were less than one third 
the number committed in 1917. The 
death rate from alcohol and cirrhosis 
was less than one half. 


It is estimated that the women users 
of alcoholic beverages in America ex- 
ceed the population of the Dominion of 


Canada by approximately 500,000. 
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An International Brewery, Industry 
Exposition is to be held in Philadelphia 
the first week of October, 1950. 


The distillers in 1946, not including 
wholesalers and retailers, made a net 
profit of more than $200,000,000. The 
amount they contributed to scientific re- 
search on alcoholic problems was less 
than one million dollars. 


During the last 50 years the popula- 
tion of the United States has increased 
33 per cent, whereas the increase in the 
number of insane and feeble-minded has 
been 95 per cent. According to a com- 
mittee of the American Medical As- 
sociation, practically all the increase in 
insanity is attributable to chronic and 
excessive use of alcohol and narcotics. 

More grain was used by breweries and 
distillers in 1946 despite governmental 
restrictions than was shipped by UN- 
RRA to the needy of the whole world. 


The overseas Yank newspaper, The 
Stars and Stripes, December 20, 1944, 
contained an editorial which ‘blamed 
beer-tight GI’s for spilling’ information 
that cost America 60,000 casualties in 
the Battle of the Bulge. 


More than 800,000 persons in Cali- 
fornia derive part or all their income 
from the liquor industry, together with 
the relatives and friends that make a 
possible pro-liquor army of approxi- 
mately two million persons. 


According to the American Medical 
Association, the moderate user of al- 
cohol had a mortality rate 15 per cent 
higher than the average of all insured. 
Two million life insurance policies were 
included in this survey. 


After 80 per cent of Kentucky’s coun- 
ties went dry by local option vote, the 
Kentucky legislature on February 4, 
1948, passed a bill to abolish local option. 


























COMING NEXT ISSUE 


The liquor interests point with 
pride to the immense sums pouring 
into the treasuries of the nation from 
liquor taxes. Is this pride justifi- 
able? Who, after all, pays these 
taxes? How do the net profits of the 
industry compare with its tax bur- 
den? Read “Do Liquor Taxes Pay?” 
in the next Listen. 

Also scheduled for your reading 
pleasure and information are such 
features as “The Murderer Is Sen- 
tenced but Alcohol Goes Free,” by 
Judge Drucker; “An American 
Mother Looks at Alcohol;” and 
“Mentally Created Physical Ail- 
ments,” besides the regular depart- 
ments. 


OUR COVER 


No athlete of recent years has so 
captured the heart and fancy.. of 
American youth as has Bob Mathias, 
the seventeen-year-old who, in win- 
ning the grueling decathlon compe- 
tition, scored what has been de- 
scribed as “the outstanding triumph 
of the 1948 Olympic games.” Our 
cover picture, taken by Ed Schober 
of the Fresno Bee, shows Bob lim- 


bering up on the track of his home “ 


Tulare High School. 
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With justifiable pride America honors its youth- 
ful Olympic winners, champions among five thousand athletes 
of fifty-nine nations. Sweeping the Olympics with a parade 
of victors, from Vicki Draves, sensational two-gold-medal 
winner, to Bob Mathias, master of the decathlon, American 
youth captured thirty-eight first-place gold medals. 


Thus America owes another debt of gratitude to youth—those youth who have kept 
themselves clean and fit ar'd in the best condition for competitive and grueling contests. As ever, 
the young men and women whose bodies are free from the narcotizing influence of alcohol and 
nicotine have demonstrated the highest caliber of youthful achievements. The clean minds, brave 
hearts, and fit bodies of those youth are a source of national pride as well as an example to other 
youth who seek to climb the ladder of achievement. 


There is another victory we so much want American youth to win. There are gold 
medals of character and achievement to be won in the Olympic race of life. The winning of life’s 
marathon is the greatest victory possible and constitutes the most dynamic challenge to American 
youth and the youth of the world. 


It was Paul, that intrepid pioneer of missions, who penned the immortal words: “Let*us 
lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of our faith.” In another 
of his letters he writes: “So run, that ye may obtain.” 


Thus, from an old Roman dungeon, one of the greatest runners in life’s race hands down 
to the youth of today life’s Olympic flame, the torch of a faith that has made heroes of men and 
women. This is the inspired call to the Olympics of life, a challenge to the most ose of con- 
tests in which the greatest prize of all is offered. 


The apostle speaks of the greatest of all victors in this race of life, a young Man whose 
perfect character became merit for a sinning world and whose shed blood purchased eternal re- 
demption. With clean mind and body and soul, He has given youth their greatest inspiration. 


Alcohol and nicotine weights are not for the athletes of life’s Olympics. The depressant 
narcotic alcohol is an enemy of body, mind, and soul, a destroyer of vision, vitality, and vigor. 


Arise, youth of America, and bring home the laurels in the Olympic games of life! 


cobra ly 
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Mel Patton 


Winner of 200-meter dash. 
Acclaimed “‘the world’s fastest human.” 





“IT have never used any strong alcoholic 
beverages. Certainly drinking of this type 
has no place in the life of any person who 
wants to keep himself physically fit. 

“I have never smoked. I feel that tem- 
perance in such things leads to more 
healthful living, and I would not change 
my habits even if I were to close my ath- 
letic career. Most of the Olympic track- 
men were nonsmokers. 

“Since temperate living is beneficial to 
the athlete who must keep fit to meet 
competition, it seems to me that the same 
principles might well be heeded by house- 
wives, businessmen, and persons in all 
walks of life.” 
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“Listen” is happy to present the pride of American youth 
in this exclusive feature of personal messages 
from Olympic winners and contestants. 
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Vichi Draves 


Winner of two gold medals in springboard and tower 
diving, first woman to win both these diving crowns. 


“T do not smoke. Smoking doesn’t go with athletics. It 


takes away endurance, timing, and accuracy. The 
same is true of drinking, which should have no 













part in athletics. I have never believed in it, 






and would advise a person not to 


have anything to do with it.” 






The 
important thing 
in the Olympic games 

is not winning, 

but taking part. 
The essential thing in life 
is not conquering, 
|) but fighting well. 












Aun Curtis 


ACME 


Sets Olympic record to win 400-meter free style swim- 
ming title; member of team winning 400-meter relay. 


Miss Curtis affirms that she does 


not use any alcoholic beverages, 
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whether in athletic competi- 


tion or in everyday life. Nei- 






ther does she use tobacco. 


Rey Cochran 


Winner of Olympic 400-meter hurdle 
race (the greatest race in the world”). 


“In order to have good health you 
should never eat and drink 
things harmful to the body. 

Good living makes champions.” 





ACME 
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(Y6ZG Testimonies From Olympia, 1948 





Delfo Cabrero: 


Argentina. Winner of Olympic marathon race, 1948. 


“As an athlete it is my belief that the use of alco- 
holic drinks and tobacco are against the interests of 
those who wish to excel in anything which demands 
physical stamina and endurance.” 


Mal G. Whitfield 


U. S. A. Winner of 800-meter race; member of winning relay team. 


“To maintain good health one should never drink 
strong beverage. This may cause a harmful effect to 
the body in the long run, especially if a person is 
training for sports. Strong drinks are of no help to 
you, or anyone.” 


Monique E. Berlioux 

France. Swimmer. 

“Drinking is bad for a sportswoman. It cuts down 
her powers of endurance. I advise all girls who wish 
to succeed in sports to leave drink alone.” 


INTERNATIONAL 





DR ais aio 


Arturo Jo Amos 
Argentina. Olympic gymnast. 


“It is my opinion that athletics and the drinking 
of alcohol beverages do not mix.” 


Hernan Alzamora Garcia 
Peru. 110-meter hurdle race runner. 


“I firmly believe that to excel in athletics the use 
of tobacco and alcohol should be avoided.” 


L. P. Cebreros 


Peru. Olympic cyclist. , 


“The use of tobacco and alcohol drains the body 
of needed vitality.” 


Barney Ewell 
U. S. A. 2d place, 100-meter and 200-meter races. 


“Alcohol and training don’t mix.” 


Sammy Lee 

U. S. A. Winner of tower diving competition. 

“Drinking and smoking tend to destroy perfect 
timing and co-ordination of the champions.” 


Mel Patton, speedster of track competition, breaks the tape in winning the 
Olympic 200-meter dash. A hairsbreadth behind is Barney Ewell, who also 
placed second in the 100-meter race. 
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ALCUBUL 
Ay 


GALLOWAY 


FATHER was a tall, handsome, bril- 

liant man, the son of an influential fam- 

ily. His scholarly attainments in his civil engineering 

studies at Yale and Harvard gave him an excellent start 

in his chosen profession. Mother was patient, kind, and 

loving. There were two of us, my elder sister Betty, 
and I. 

Our family had many wonderful times together. But 
as the years went by, there came a time when father did 
not come horne regularly. We never knew where he had 
gone or when he would be home. Sometimes days, even 
weeks, passed without our knowing where he was. After 
his long binges he would come home, dirty, disagreeable, 
and often bruised. Father could be so very kind; but 
when alcohol took hold of him, his temper was terrible. 
He gave vent to his ill feelings toward others by cruel 
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t to the whole family. 


treatment of his family. Gone were the happy hours we 
had once known. Often there were tears in mother’s eyes, 
in sister’s, and in mine. 

From the office of a successful and respected civil 
engineer to a cab driver, from one loved and looked up to 
by his family to the drunkard’s cell of the police station— 
thus my father stumbled down the road to al¢oholic 
slavery. He gave up a successful happy life for alcohol. 

I have seen a once kind father strike my mother so 
many times she could no longer stand on her feet and 
would fall to the floor and beg him not to strike her any 
more. My sister and I were quite small, so there was 
little we could do, for even our slightest protest would 
end in our being punished. We heard her cries, saw her 
tears, and felt our own as we stood helplessly by. My 
sister suffered more than I at father’s hand. On one 
occasion he struck her so many blows that a chest! weak- 
ness resulted. She contracted bronchitis and we almost 
lost her. 

Mother often earnestly prayed that father would 
change, but gradually he began to protest against our 
going to church; and finally he forbade us to go.| If we 
went when he was not at home, he would take!a few 
drinks and then come to the church to take us hame. 

Mother was losing her health and was not able to 
endure much more; so one morning when father left 
some money for groceries, mother hurriedly packed and 
wrote him a letter informing him that we had left him 
and where we were going. We then made our way 
down to the bus depot and went to the home of my 
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Alcohol has no place in the home where love, affection, and 
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mother’s parents. In a few days father came and pleaded 
for us to return with him. As we sat in the living room, 
he held me on his lap while talking to mother and Betty. 
There I saw my dad in tears. He pleaded with us to come 
back home with him. He really did hate alcohol, he said, 
and he would try to conquer it. When we told him some 
of the things he had done, he found it almost impossible 
to believe us. Over and over again he asked our forgive- 
ness. We returned home with him, with a prayer in our 
hearts that peace and love would again enter our home. 

However, soon father was drinking again. Mother 
waited two more years. Then, sick and broken, she left 
him and was sent away for a rest. By court order my 
father gained custody of my sister and me on the grounds 
that my mother was not well enough to give us proper 
care. 

Father stayed with his folks and kept Betty with him. 
I was put into a home for children. During the next four 
years father’s family would not permit mother to see 
Betty, and strict orders were given at the home that she 
should not be allowed to see me. Even the Christmas 
and birthday presents she sent were never given to us. 
Mother, however, regained her strength, and each penny 
she earned that she could save was put aside for the day 
when she could have us with her again.. With the finan- 
cial help of her brother she opened up a little business of 
her own. Surely God rewarded her faithfulness, for her 
business prospered. 

Early one morning the matron of the children’s home 
awakened me to inform me that I was to leave by train 
within the hour to see my mother. Tense with excite- 
ment, I hurriedly dressed. It seemed hours before the 
train pulled out of the station. On my way to see my 
mother! It seemed like a dream. It had been so long! 

Scarcely had the trainman lifted me gently off the 
train and placed my baggage beside me when mother 
gathered me into her arms, tears streaming down her 
face. And though but a child then, I knew what it meant 
to cry for joy. There, through my tears, I saw my sister 
standing beside mother. She put her arm around me and 
kissed me; we three were together at last! 

While we were walking hand in hand across the 
bridge, mother stopped, knelt down beside me, and told 
me: “Lois, dear, you are with me for always and you're 
not going back.” “Not going back! Not going back!” 
How those words kept ringing in my ears! I turned my 
face toward the setting sun as that warm feeling of be- 
longing once more surged through my being. 

The next few years were difficult ones, and mother 
worked hard to keep us. She often went without lunch 
or other things that she needed badly, in order to send us 
both to a Christian school; but God blessed my faithful 
Christian mother with an increasingly prosperous busi- 
ness. 

During the years that followed, my sister and I fre- 
quently would visit father at vacation time. He was all 
alone now. We tried to help him. Sometimes he would 
go without drink for a time, but always he would fall 
again. 

At last high school graduation week end arrived, and 
father was coming to see me graduate. He had been sober 
for two months, and I was proud of him. He had wired 
that he was on his way and would (Turn to page 34) 


FIRST QUARTER 


by E. G. WHITE This is the first in a series of short articles by 


the author on personal spiritual psychiatry. In the next issue read 
“Common Sources of Mentally Produced Physical Ailments.” 

















Mentally Ill? 


GREAT deal of the sickness which afflicts humanity has 

its origin in the mind, and can only be cured by restoring 
the mind to health. Theré are very many more than we imag- 
ine who are sick mentally. Sickness of the mind prevails every- 
where. Nine tenths of the diseases from which men suffer 
have their foundation here. Heart sickness makes many dys- 
peptics, for mental trouble has a paralyzing influence upon 
the digestive organs. 


Mental Depression 


The relation that exist§ between the mind and the body is 
very intimate. When one is affected, the other sympathizes. 
The electric power of the brain, promoted by mental activity, 
vitalizes the whole system, and is thus an invaluable aid in 
resisting disease. The condition of the mind affects the health 
to a far greater degree than many realize. The power of the 
will and the importance of self-control, both in the preserva- 
tion and in the recovery of health, the depressing and even 
ruinous effect of anger, discontent, selfishness, or impurity, 
and, on the other hand, the marvelous life-giving power to be 
found in cheerfulness, unselfishness, gratitude, should be 
shown. 

Many of the diseases from which men suffer are the result 
of mental depression. Nothing is so fruitful a cause of dis- 
ease as depression, gloominess, and sadness. Mental depres- 
sion is terrible. Grief, anxiety, discontent, remorse, guilt, 
distrust, all tend to break down the life forces and to invite 


decay and death. 
A Contented Mind Builds Health 


A contented mind, a cheerful spirit, is health to the body 
and strength to the soul. Courage, hope, faith, sympathy, 
love, promote health and prolong life. “A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine.” If the mind is free and happy, under 
a consciousness of rightdoing and a sense of satisfaction in 
causing happiness to others, it will create a cheerfulness that 
will react upon the whole system, causing a freer circulation 
of the blood and a toning up of the entire body. 
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COMMON 
SENSE 
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LOOKS AT THE ALCOHOL PROBLEM 


ISTILLERS and brewers have 
D stated their case. Magazines 
and newspapers are full of liq- 
uor ads, and the ether waves carry the 
voices of a thousand radio announcers 
“spilling” the merits of hundreds of 
different brands of liquors all over the 
public ear. Television has glamourized 
the eye appeal of various liquors and 
widened the circle of prospective cus- 
tomers of the industry. Billboards and 
signs strategically placed on skyscrap- 
ers, landscapes, streetcars, and tavern 
bars repeat the story of liquor’s great 
effort to increase the so-called “pleas- 
ures” of society. There is no end to the 
avenues of propaganda open to the 
liquor manufacturers and distributors, 
who seek the largest possible market for 
their products. 

On the other hand, it is a sober fact 
that sobriety is a positive thing. No one 
questions the propriety of sobriety. It is 
obvious that soberness and total ab- 
stinence are good qualities in anyone. 
Moderate drinkers and confirmed alco- 
holics admire the teetotaler even though 
he may be a “dud” at the party where 
liquor is served. It is not the drys who 
are on the defensive. No one yet was 
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ever taken to task for drinking water 
or milk. But when people begin to con- 
sume beer, wine, or whisky, some folks 
begin to raise their eyebrows and start 
asking questions. Alcohol is on the 
spot. Alcoholics share the limelight and 
distillers and brewers cannot escape 
public criticism, But, we repeat, there 
is nothing wrong with sobriety. It 
makes no apologies, it offers no de- 
fense, for it needs none. It can speak in 
its own behalf with a clear mind, a 
good conscience, and a sweet breath. 
Drink does no one any essential good. 
One man may be adversely affected 
a little by it, another man more than a 
little, and still another person very 
much. But abstinence from liquor does 
injury to no one. This is a positive fact 
that no one can controvert. 

I do not mean that alcohol has no 
uses. The Encyclopedia Britannica, 
14th edition, volume 1, page 540, under 
the section, “Pharmacology, Toxicol- 
ogy, and Therapeutics of Alcohol,” 
says: “The great solvent power of al- 
cohol is of high medicinal value in the 
preparation of solutions of alkaloids, 
resins, volatile oils, iodoform, etc... . 


Thoroughly rubbed into the skin, al- 


by D. A. DELAFIELD 


cohol dilates the blood vessels and 
produces a mild counterirritant effect. 
Many alcoholic liniments are therefore 
employed for the relief of pain, es- 
pecially lumbago and other forms of 
so-called ‘muscular rheumatism.’ ” 

But it is to be observed that alcohol 
is not recommended for medicinal 
value as a beverage in the accepted 
sense of the word. It has no medicinal 
value in this regard. Let us go on. 
“It is a very satisfactory skin dis- 
infectant,” writes Dr. J. M. Burgess of 
Australia. “It is a useful solvent and an 
excellent substance to fix post-mortem 
specimens. These qualities do not rec- 
ommend it as a beverage.” 

I am writing of alcohol as a beverage. 
As such it contributes nothing to lasting 
human happiness. This is a common- 
sense observation. The facts in the case 
are that alcohol often crushes and dis- 
illusions the human spirit. Promising 
escape from reality, the invitation is ex- 
tended to all to come and drink at this 
fountain of phantasy and dreams. As a 
result, well over fifty million people in 
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the United States use liquor. Another 
fifty million people of “drinking age” 
(beyond fifteen years) do not. Why do 
these more than fifty million Americans 
drink? 

In his excellent book, Science 
Speaks, 2d edition, page 38, the late 
George Thomason, M.D., wrote: “The 
basic reason for drinking is psycho- 
logical—escape from reality into phan- 
tasy. Indeed, aside from opium, nothing 
burns so well in the Aladdin lamps of 
phantasy as does alcohol.” The ancient 
Greeks had a word for this phantasy 
of which Dr. Thomason wrote. It is 
“euphoria,” or as we would call it 
today, the sense of well-being. 

“When a man experiences euphoria,” 
says this writer, “life and everything in 
it seems to be arched with rainbows of 


promise, security, and pleasure. All the 
vexations and troubles, all the worries 
and anxieties, all the inferiority com- 
plexes and sense of frustration, dis- 
appear when he enters the blissful state 
of euphoria. The introverted individ- 
ual suddenly finds himself an extrovert. 
He becomes the man of his dreams. He 
finds escape from the unpleasant things 
of life, and moves out into a rosy para- 
dise of the sort he has always built air 
castles around.” —Pages 37, 38. 

But this is an unnatural condition of 
mind. No drinker is himself when he 
is under the influence of intoxicants. He 
lives in a fool’s paradise. He discovers 
that he is the convivial social mixer he 
has always wanted to be. He forgets 
his troubles and becomes satisfied with 
himself, but there is always the hang- 





FRENCH DOCTORS SPEAK 


A report of an investigation among 
French physicians in France’s medical 
crusade against alcoholism has been 
published in book form. The follow- 
ing excerpts are from the book Une 
Croisade Medicale Contre L’ Alcoolisme. 
From the findings of these medical men 
it is stated: 

“Alcoholism is a more fearful scourge 
than tuberculosis, cancer, and syphilis 
together, and indeed it favors the de- 
velopment of tuberculosis and syphilis. 

“It has already brought about a pro- 
found moral degeneracy in certain parts 
of France. Forty years from now these 
regions will be destroyed if merciless 
measures are not taken against it.” 

These excerpts are to the point: 
HospItTAaizaTIon: 

“Hospitals and clinics are filled with 
the alcohol sick, more numerous each 
year. Many are carried off before they 
reach the age of fifty; others will be a 
charge of the state for years.” 
INSANITY: 

“From a third to a half of the 
sick who people the insane asylums of 
France come there because of their alco- 
holism, or that of their parents.” 
CRIME: 

“From a half to two thirds of the 
crimes committed have been committed 
under the influence of drink or of al- 
coholic degeneracy.” 
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DrcENERACY: 

“And in addition to the sick, the 
insane, and the drunkards, already so 
numerous, there is a greater number of 
individuals, two thirds of the men and 
one third of the women in certain areas, 
who while never intoxicated them- 
selves, drink daily an excess of wine as 
a result of which they show incontest- 
able nervous degeneracies, among them 
being most frequently a loss of pro- 
fessional conscience in their work and 
of moral sense.” 

HEerepity: 

“Children of hard drinkers, always 
degenerate and often idiots, die in large 
numbers. Children of moderate drink- 
ers show definite weakness of the liver 
and the nervous system. In school they 
are restless and incapable of attention.” 
Poison: 

“Alcohol, wine included, is a eupho- 
ristic (or agreeable) poison, as mor- 
phine or cocaine.” 

“All these statements established on 
rigorous scientific bases, are unknown 
to the general public and often contrary 
to current ideas and prejudices. They 
should be popularized by a heavily 
endowed propaganda. The book which 
we now offer the public, especially to 
teachers and directors of schools, has no 
other purpose than to make known to 
them these propositions which sum up 
the experience of practitioners and the 


over, and the world of reality, and the 
job, and the wife and the children, and 
the bill—tomorrow! 

This disillusionment is sheer treach- 
ery to people in quest of happiness. It 
betrays the confidence of men in the 
reality of better things and kills faith 
in the promise of happiness anywhere. 
Alone and angry, the victim of alco 
holism hates himself and everyone else 
because he has been duped. There are 
millions who have felt this way and 
who feel this way. To them I say: 
Sobriety never lets you down like that. 
It promises happiness in its guarantee 
of health and clear-mindedness to 
tackle life’s problems and solve them. 


. This is another common-sense observa- 


tion on the other side of the liquor 
question. (Turn to page 25) 





research of scientists in the last fifty 
years, but which are considered by the 
public as still questionable and _pe- 
culiar to high-strung moralists.” 

J. A. B. 


ALCOHOL AND THE EYE 


Even in “subclinical intoxication”— 
when none of the effects of intoxication 
are observable—the “integrity of the 
eye” is lost within ten minutes, says 
Optometrists Weekly, 37:1159-62, 1174, 
1946. The larger the amount imbibed, 
the greater the effect and the more 
prolonged. While tasks of low co 
ordination may be performed as usual, 
impaired vision makes it difficult to 
adjust oneself quickly to changes in the 
environment, an example of which is 
the difficulties often experienced when 
driving at high speed.—e. c. H. 


SWEDISH ALCOHOL RESEARCH 


Investigations, performed together 
with Byerver, are in progress on the 
effect of small doses of alcohol, e.g., in 
the form of beer; partly in laboratory 
tests of tolerance and partly on prac- 
tical performance, a. o. with telegraph 
operators, receiving code messages, and 
on automobile drivers. Already 2-4 bot- 
tles of beer of 3.2 per cent by weight 
caused a definite impairment of 25-50 
per cent in performance, as compared to 
control subjects. 
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HE common expression that alcohol goes to the head 
is scientifically correct. The most highly developed cells 
of the nervous system are those of the brain. They are the 
first affected. Alcohol’s rapid journey to the brain is by 
way of the stomach, blood, and liver. A portion of the 
alcohol is burned off in the liver. Alcohol is oxidized by 
the liver continuously as long as any remains in the blood 
stream, until gradual oxidation is completed. Meanwhile 
the alcohol concentration in the blood stream is impair- 
ing the functions of the human system. Through the 
circulatory system alcohol in the blood travels to the 
brain and to all parts of the body. 

The nervous system is divided into three main di- 
visions: (1) the brain, (2) the spinal cord, and (3) the 
nerves. Sound nerve structure is essential to healthy 
human action. Human acts involve innumerable nerve 
connections. These connections function something like 
a vast telephone system. The brain acts as the main cen- 
tral office, the nerve fibers as the body telephone wires, 
and the nerve cells as little telephone offices. Nerve im- 
pulses must pass from one cell to another across the nerve 
connections known as “synapses.” These synapses con- 
nect the sensory nerves to the motor nerves, illustrated 
by the telephone operator connecting one line with an- 
other. For quick normal action, impulses must pass 
through these connections unhindered. 


The Brain 


The brain is the control room for all body functions. 
Highly developed*brain cells govern human behavior. 
They are located in (1) sensorireceptive areas (brain cen- 
ters for receiving sensations which occupy the hinder 
and lower part of the cerebrum), (2) sensorimotor areas 
(brain centers for issuing orders which occupy the upper 
and middle regions of the cerebrum), (3) association 
areas made up of a fine network of nerve fibers which 
act as. a channel of communication within the brain 
itself. Conscious thought and ideas based on the re- 
cordings of the receptive centers are in turn transmitted 
to motor centers that send out messages to “put thought 
into action.” The cerebellum, or small brain, is the con- 
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How America’s 
No. 1 Narcotic 
Affects the Nervous System 


trol room for co-ordination, equi- 
librium, and automatic locomotion. 
The medulla oblongata is the head- 
quarters of the basic life functions 
of digestion, respiration, and circula- 
tion. It is most essential to keep the 
brain free from depressing narcotics 
in order to maintain control of bod- 
ily functions, activity, and behavior. 


The Spinal Cord 


The spinal cord is the main line 
of nerve travel for conveying sensory 
impressions to the brain and relaying 
to the body the motor impulses. It 
is composed of bundles of fibers 
and subordinate nerve centers which 
reach to the muscles of the trunk 
and limbs. The spinal cord gives off 
a series of nerves, each of which pos- 
sesses two roots; the front root is for 
outgoing motor impulses, the hinder 
one for incoming sensations and im- 
pressions. 












The Nerves 


The nerves are cords or bundles of 
nerve fibers which run from the sen- 
sory organs to the spinal cord and 
brain and in turn from the brain and 
spinal cord to the muscles and organs of the body. They 
are so small the single fiber may be only one ten thou- 
sandth of an inch broad. 

The messages that constantly pour into the brain by 
means of nerve travel, it is estimated, arrive at the rate of 
98 to 131 feet per second, approximately the speed of an 
average express train. Directive messages are dispatched 
with the same speed when this intricate and delicate com- 
munication system is not slowed down by the narcotiz- 
ing influence of alcohol or other narcotics. 

Nerve cells are protoplasmic bodies arranged in small 
masses called “tigroid bodies” which are grouped around 
a central body called a nucleus. The surface covering of 
these nerve cells is known as lipoid, a fatty substance 
soluble in alcohol. Nerve connections are known as 
“synapses.” To produce action there must be a transfer 
of impulses from sensory to motor nerves. Under the 
narcotic influence of alcohol a stronger impulse is re- 
quired to get through or produce a reflex. Resulting 
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retarded reaction produces inefficiency, clumsiness, fum- 
bling, and in-co-ordination. The individual becomes in- 
efficient or dangerous, as the circumstances may provide. 

Alcohol strikes first at the seat of control. Its narcotic 
influence acts as an anesthetic upon the higher senses of 
the brain which control thought and emotion and the 
functions which determine human behavior. By depress- 
ing the higher brain centers, it puts to sleep the critical 
functions of the upper brain, dulling reason, self-control, 
judgment, and will power and removing inhibitions, giv- 
ing free rein to incompletely controlled emotions. 

In proportion to the alcoholic concentration in the 
blood stream the nerve cells of the brain and body are 
narcotized and the controlling mechanism more or less 
paralyzed. The higher functions of the brain are meas- 
urably impaired within a short time after the consump- 
tion of relatively moderate amounts of alcohol which are 
capable of affecting cell protoplasm. While the effects of 
moderate drinking may not be too obvious to the casual 
observer, intelligence, emotion, and bodily efficiency are, 
nonetheless, impaired. Although the majority of users 
may not take extreme doses which materially affect 
respiration and circulation, it is the common practice of 
moderate drinkers to imbibe sufficient alcohol to impair 
these higher brain and nerve functions. 

This illustrated feature by Listen’s editors and artists is pre- 
pared in consultation with Dr. C. E. Parrish, Melrose, Massachu- 


setts; Dr. David S. Rausten, Lincoln, Nebraska; and Dr. Walter 
Roberts, Sidney, British Columbia, Canada. 
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The Brain Is the Capital of 
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The NERVOUS SYSTEM | 


Acts as an Intricate Communication and Transmission Agency 


The nervous system acts as an intricate communica- 
tion and transmission agency, receiving for mental re- 
cording all sensory impressions of learning and sending 
out all directive motor impulses of management emanat- 
ing from the brain. The structural delicacy of this system 
is particularly susceptible to the narcotic influence of 
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EXHAUSTS NERVE 





In an Alcohol-Narcotizes¢ 


Benumbed subnormal senses receive less information 
of a less accurate nature. All the senses are numbed— 
seeing, ‘hearing, smelling, taste, touch. 


Dulled association centers present cloudy, indistinct, 
and deficient pictures of current happenings or problems. 
The individual does not know so well, and cannot think 
so well or act so wisely. 


Narcotized motor functions act less quickly and ac- 
curately in communicating directive messages. 
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alcohol. Any part of the nervous system narcotized by 
alcohol has both its receptive and directive impulses 
impaired. Alcohol interferes with the passage of mes- 
sages from one nerve to another. The accompanying pic- 
torial diagram illustrates how alcohol affects human 
thought and behavior by deterioration of nerve efficiency. 






































CAUSES ACCIDENTS 








Nervous System-— 


Retarded reaction time (the duration between the 
sensory nerves’ recording of some happening and the 
motor nerves’ return message directing muscular move- 
ment) slows reflexes. This is particularly dangerous in 
this age of speed when rapidity in reaction to stimuli is 
so often necessary. 


Degeneration and progressive destruction of the nerv- 
ous system brings on prematurely the special changes 
of old age. Mental deterioration accompanies cell de- 
generation. 
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Dr. George T homason Tells Youth 


HOW ALCOHOL AFFECTS THE NERVES 


Test tube and laboratory, medical science and psy- 
chology, have proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
alcohol does more harm than any other member of the 
narcotics family. True, morphine, heroin, and the others 
do more damage to the individual user, but not to society 
as ‘a whole, because of the small number addicted to 
those drugs compared with the multiplied millions who 
are steady users of alcoholic beverages. 

Now, this narcotic nature of alcohol is not a matter 
of opinion or guesswork or propaganda. It is one of the 
indisputable facts that science has taught us in recent 
times. Ask any chemistry teacher or consult any chem- 
istry textbook, and in a few minutes you will see why 
alcohol can never be listed among the stimulants. Chem- 
ically speaking, alcohol is a first cousin to ether and 
chloroform; and you know that they numb, for they are 
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NERVE CELL 


what the surgeon uses as anesthetics when he wants to 
put you to sleep so that he can take out your appendix 
without hurting you during the operation. Many decades 
ago, before ether and chloroform were discovered, alco- 
hol was used as the nearest approach to what we now call 
an anesthetic. 

Alcohol does three things—it dissolves fats, dehydrates 
tissues (takes the water out), and precipitates. proteins. 
Each of these three actions makes alcohol extremely 
damaging to the nervous system. 

This dehydration of the cell, dissolution of the fats, 
and coagulation of the proteins make alcohol a narcotic. 
By doing these things it numbs the cells, and therefore 
the nerves. The more efficient a solvent of fat an alcohol 
is the greater its narcotic potency. 

The fact that the nerves and the brain are benumbed 
by alcohol is seen in some of the reactions of the body. 
If you will cross your knees, and with the edge of your 
hand strike the knee just below the kneecap, you will 
note what is called the “knee jerk.” Your foot will in- 
voluntarily jump up, due to the jerk of your knee. This 
is one of the standard tests physicians employ to ascer- 
tain if your nerve reflexes are in good working order. 
Repeated tests prove that after a person drinks alcoholic 
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beverages, the time it takes the knee to respond is length- 
ened, and the extent of the knee jerk is greatly reduced. 
Scientists have also found that the eyelid does not 
close so quickly or so completely after drinking alcohol. 
The action of the eyelid is another involuntary nerve 
reflex, and its speed is one useful indicator of the con- 
dition of the nerves. Alcohol slows up the eyewink be- 
cause it numbs the nerves and makes them less respon- 
sive. Alcohol always lengthens the reaction time. 
Alcohol acts as a narcotic on. all the nerves of the 
body—upon the sensory nerves, the motor nerves, and 
the nerves of co-ordination. All the senses—seeing, hear- 
ing, taste, and touch—are numbed by alcohol. Because 
of its action on the motor nerves, alcohol’ virtually 
paralyzes parts of the body. That is the reason the 
drunk man can’t walk straight or point straight; and, 








if he drinks enough, he is so paralyzed that he lies in a 
drunken stupor and coma. That paralysis, or narcotiza- 
tion, may become so complete that the drinker dies. 

One of the great dangers of alcohol in our modern 
age is that it destroys co-ordination between our nerves 
and muscles. A simple illustration of this power in 
alcohol has been repeatedly demonstrated by the thread- 
ing of needles. Men and women have threaded needles 
continuously for an hour both before and after drinking 
an alcoholic beverage. As little alcohol as is contained in 
two glasses of beer has been shown to reduce markedly 
the number of needles threaded. 

Skill in typewriting is a co-ordination of mind and 
hand that calls for both accuracy and speed, and is one 
of the best tests for nerve-muscular co-ordination. Scien- 
tific experimenters have made tests on typists over and 
over again, and the story is always the same—the speed 
is less and the errors more numerous after drinking. 
Less speed, more errors—that is alcohol’s invariable 
record. If alcohol were a stimulant, it would increase 
one’s speed and improve his accuracy; it is not a stimu- 
lant, but a narcotic, a depressant. It puts to sleep; it does 
not wake up. That is the verdict of all science. (Excerpts 
from Science Speaks, pages 19-25.) 
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In skills which require quick thinking and accurate 
judgment the use of alcohol reduces the ability of ' 
person to perform with efficiency and dependability 


The rigorous exertion and sustained playing skill 
required in sports make it necessary that the athlete.’ 


be in the best possible condition of body and mind,’ 


Complex Ski $ The more complex the 


skill, the quicker is the efficiency of performance affected 
by alcohol. Where quick, accurate thought and judg- 
ment are needed, alcohol is fatal. 

Six excellent marksmen submitted to Swedish army 
target shooting skill tests. Three series of experiments 
lasting several days showed that on the days of abstinence 
the contestants hit the target on an average of 24 times 
out of 30 shots. On alcohol days they averaged only 3 hits 
out of the 30 shots. On the drinking days the men took 
approximately two thirds of a glass of brandy from 20 to 30 
minutes before the firing and an equal amount in punch 
the evening before. The amount of alcohol used was 
equal to that of 1¥, to 2 pints of 5 per cent beer. On the 
days of abstinence the marksmen showed 80 per cent 
efficiency in precision tests; on alcohol days, only 10 per 
cent. 


Physical Skills Some forty years ago 


at Kiel, Germany, a 62-mile distance walking ‘marathon 
revealed that the physical endurance of abstainers was 
superior to that of the nonabstaining group. The match 
was open to abstaining and nonabstaining German ath- 
letes alike, but all were required to give the contest 
committee complete information on the matter of per- 
sonal use of alcohol. No alcohol drinks were used on the 
match. There were 83 contestants, 24 abstainers, and 59 
nonabstainers. 

The results: The first four to end the match were ab- 
stainers. The winning time was 11 hours, 16 minutes, 
and 28 seconds. 

Although only 29 per cent of the contestants were 
abstainers, 60 per cent of the ten prizes were won by 
them. Two of the remaining prize winners had lived 
abstinent lives for months while training. 

Significantly, more than half the nonabstainers fell 
out by the way, 30 of them failing to go the route. Only 
two of the abstainers dropped out of the match. Thus of 
the 32 contestants who failed to reach the goal, 94 per 
cent were nonabstainers and 6 per cent were abstainers. 

The abstaining 29 per cent won 60 per cent of the 
prizes, including the first four, and had only 6 per cent of 
the failures. The alcohol users, although not using it on 
the march and although they constituted 71 per cent of 
the contestants, won only 4o per cent of the less important 
prizes and had 94 per cent of the failures. And two of 
their victories were by men who had joined the abstainers 
for a period of months while in training for the match. 
Tatal abstinence pays big dividends! 
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ALCOHOL CONCENTRATION 


From one to five drops of alcohol 
to one thousand drops of blood. 


EFFECT ON MIND AND BODY 






































Near I drop 


Inhibitions drugged 
Judgment dulled 
Emotions exaggerated 
Reaction speed retarded 
Skill lowered 


I to 2 drops 


Higher brain centers depressed 
Lack of awareness 
Recklessness, loss of caution 
Carelessness and hilariousness 
Will weakened 

Passions excited 

Senses numbed 

Irritability and unreliability 
Efficiency gone 


2 to 3 drops 


Narcotized motor functions 

Marked muscular in-co-ordination 

Senses subnormal 

Thought incoherent 

Boisterous and troublesome 

Equilibrium unbalanced, tottering, fumbling 


3 to 4 drops 


Controlling mechanism paralyzed 
Irrational thought 

Slowed action 

Breathing and respiration affected 
Semiconscious indifference 

Nerve exhaustion 

Staggering and muttering 


4 to 5 drops 


Various stages of anesthesia 
Unconscious and dead drunk 
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More, than 5 drops 


Acute unconsciousness 


Death 
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Mrs. Hines has her portrait painted 
by Mrs. Chester Davis, founder of the 
Rahway Art Center in New Jersey. 








nterested in church activities, also 
believes th, and practices, religion in the home. Until the 
children.were in high school the family always gathered 
regularly for family worship, often enjoying a hymn- 
sing together in the evenings. The children took turns in 
asking God's blessing upon their meals. This is continued 
still, when the children come back home to visit. All the 
children have maintained an active interest in the 
church, attending regularly. Six are married and in 
every case have chosen active Christian mates. 


Mrs. Hines, always i 
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Little Verses With Big Meanings 


Poems from life by anonymous authors who made their un- 






pretentious contribution to the philosophy of better living. 


KINDNESS 


Forget each kindness that you do, 
As soon as you have done it; 
Forget the praise that falls on you, 
The moment you have won it; 
Forget the slander that you hear, 
Before you can repeat it; 
Forget each slight, each spite, each sneer, 
Wherever you may meet it. 


Remember every kindness done 
To you, whate’er its measure; 
Remember praise by others won, 
And pass it on with pleasure; 
Remember every promise made, 
And keep it to the letter; 
Remember those who lend you aid, 


And be a grateful debtor. 


A DAY WELL SPENT 


If you sit down at set of sun 

And count the acts that you have done, 
And, counting, find 

One self-denying deed 

That eased the heart of him who heard, 
One glance most kind 

That fell like sunshine where it went— 
Then you may count that day well spent. 


SMILE 


The thing that goes the farthest toward making 
life worth while, 

That costs the least and does the most, is just a 
pleasant smile; 

The smile that bubbles from a heart that loves its 
fellow men 

Will drive away the clouds of gloom and coax the 
sun again; 

It’s full of worth and goodness, too, with manly 
kindness blent, 

It’s worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t cost a 
cent. 


TRUTH 


The tinseled robe the years soon fade, 
And error in the dust is laid; 
But through all time and change, the Truth 


Is radiant with immortal youth. 


COURAGE 


There’s the courage that nerves you in starting to 
climb 
The mount of success rising sheer; 
And when you've slipped back, there’s the courage 
sublime, 
That keeps you from shedding a tear. 
These two kinds of courage, I give you my word, 
Are worthy of tribute—but then, 
You'll not reach the summit unless you've the 
third— 
The courage to try it again! 


A BIT OF ADVICE 
God fitteth the back to the burden; He portions 


each lot with great care; 
He noteth the fall of the sparrow; He numbereth 
every hair. 


_A bit of advice let me give you, and then my verse 


I'll end; 
You will make your own sorrows less heavy, by 
lightening those of your friend. 


MYSELF 


I have tg live with myself, and so 

I want to be fit for myself to know. 

I want to be able as the days go by 
Always to look myself in the eye. 

I don’t want to stand with the setting sun 
And hate myself for the things I’ve done. 
I can never hide myself from me; 

I see what others may never see. 

I know what others may never know; 

I never can hide myself, and:so, 
Whatever happens, I want to be 


Self-respecting and conscience free. 


WHAT IS CHARITY? 


It’s silence when your words would hurt, 
It’s patience when your neighbor’s curt, 
It’s deafness when the scandal flows, 

It’s thoughtfulness for another’s woes, 
It’s promptness when stern duty calls, 

It’s courage when misfortune falls. 
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Beautiful 
Lucerne, Switzerland 


The scene of the Twenty-Third International Congress 
on Alcoholism. “Listen’s” world report on the 
following two pages brings you an interna- 

tional symposium compiled from papers pre- 

sented at this important gathering. 
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HOLLAND 


Demand for Alcohol Drinks Grows 


Before the war, Holland had a repu- 
tation of being one of the most sober 
nations of Europe. During the war, 
alcohol consumption further dimin- 
ished because the civil population could 
not procure the beverages. Alcoholic 
drinks were soon made available after 
the war, and the per capita consump- 
tion is now one and a half times the 
prewar consumption. Even among sec- 
tions of the population that formerly 
did not drink, there is a growing de- 
mand. The liquor trade has not been 
able to satisfy all the demands of its 
clients. The most serious trend is seen 
in the increasing consumption among 
women and young people, especially of 
the higher classes—M. J. Harders, Am- 
sterdam. 





BRITAIN 


Liquor Trade Received Preferential 
Treatment During War Years 


The ministry of food in the early 
months of World War II announced 
the government policy to maintain beer 
production at the 1939 level, which was 
the highest beer production year in ten 
years. Throughout the war, brewers 
were allocated sufficient raw materials 
to maintain their prewar output. The 
actual quantity of beer was increased 
by more than 20 per cent during the 
war, largely because of the weakening 
of its strength. 

Distribution of beer through canteens 
both to armed forces and civil munition 
workers was encouraged. Supply of 
nonalcoholic drinks was seriously re- 
duced and the milk bar of prewar 
Great Britain practically disappeared. 
The distillers had a stock on hand 
equal to seven years consumption when 
to conserve grain the distillation of spir- 
its was prohibited during the last half 
of the war.—H. Cecil Heath, London. 
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AFRICA 


Temperance Organizations Press 
for Scientific Alcohol Instruction 


One of the principal objectives of the 
desire for extensive and intensive alco- 
hol education is to train more voters 
who will secure and maintain local 
option.—Ruby Adendorff, Cape Town. 





NORWAY 


State Takes Special Measures 
Against Alcoholism 


The state has an organized temper- 
ance council of five members and has 
given a psychiatrist the post of medical 
specialist for questions relating to the 
treatment of alcoholics. Norway has 
also laws governing official temperance 
committees and the treatment of in- 
ebriates. The committee supervises 
community temperance work, both pre- 
ventative and curative. Norway’s state 
manages three institutions for alcoholics 
and recognizes three others managed by 
private persons. The educational work 
of abstinence organizations is granted 
financial aid. The 1947 and 1948 sub- 
sidy was 155,000 crowns, plus an ad- 
ditional 100,000 crowns for the appoint- 
ment of instructors on the alcoholic 
question. 

Prohibition introduced during World 
War I was followed in 1927 by local 
option and state monopoly. After the 
German occupation in 1940, authorities 
were obliged to ration spirits. At first 
every person over twenty-one was al- 
lowed one bottle of spirits or two bottles 
of wine every month; later, every two 
months. Rationing had happy results 
during the first years. In 1942 arrests 
for drunkenness reached their lowest 
figure. The black market soon supplied 
substitute drinks, which partly nullified 
the benefits of rationing, which was 
abolished January 1, 1946. As a result, 
alcohol consumption is still higher than 
during the war period.—M. Rolf Knud- 
sen and Olave Sundet, Oslo. 








SWEDEN 


State Appoints Two Alcohol 
Committees 

Alcohol education is more advanced 
in Sweden than in any other of the 
northern countries. The board of edu- 
cation has appointed an expert for tem- 
perance teaching. The central federa- 
tion for temperance education receives 
a state subsidy of 65,000 crowns a year. 
Lecturers and instructors appointed by 
the federation are authorized by the 
state—Adolphe Hansen, Copenhagen. 

The Swedish state has experimented 
in the treatment of alcoholics outside of 
regular institutions. “In Stockholm, for 
many years past, an intermediary sys- 
tem between treatment in an institution 
and outside treatment has been adopted: 
a sort of boardinghouse has been 
opened for male alcoholics. The in- 
mates are under the necessary super- 
vision during their free time and at 
night, but they work outside and can 
continue to support their family; in- 
ternment during their leisure time pre- 
vents relapses."—Mr. Axel Sjéhagen, 


Malmo. 





FRANCE 


Relaxed Postwar Measures Against 
Alcoholism Bring Increased 
Consumption 

During the war, national laws and 
temperance education achieved a proc- 
ess of disintoxication which resulted in 
a 60 per cent decrease in alcoholic psy- 
chosis and a considerable lessening of 
cirrhosis of the liver. Crime also dimin- 
ished. The relaxing of these restrictions 
in the postwar period has brought a 
corresponding recrudescence of alcohol- 
ism.—F,. Riemain, Paris. 
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BELGIUM 


Increasing Spirits Consumption 
Calls for Revival of Temperance 
Teaching 


Temperance education was organ- 
ized in Belgium as early as 1892-98. 
During these years it required that nor- 
mal school lessons on hygiene should 
include studies on the action of alcohol 
on the human organism. Secondary 
schools were required to provide a tem- 
perance lecture once every quarter, and 
primary schools were required to de- 
vote some hygiene lessons to the evil 
consequences of alcoholism. School 
temperance leagues were created. As a 
result of this education the steadily 
mounting consumption of alcohol de- 
clined. Spirituous liquor consumption 
was cut nearly in half between 1895 
and 1914. Beginning with World War 
I, temperance teaching fell off and 
alcohol consumption increased. Since 
World War II, consumption of hard 
liquor is on the increase. Temperance 
forces hope to revive alcohol education. 
—Dr. Hoorens, Gand. 








DENMARK 


Reappointment of Commission 
Improves Alcohol Legislation 


The state subsidy to temperance 
work was raised from 55,000 to 85,000 
crowns. The state has appointed an 
expert for the alcohol problem, who is 
attached to the ministry of the interior. 
He is also editor of an excellent guide 
on alcohol problems. The state supports 
to a small extent the treatment of in- 
ebriates. 
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TURKEY 


Alcoholic-Beverage Prices Raised 
to Protect Health of Population 


During 1947 the price of alcoholic bev- 
erages was lowered, but the increase of 
drunkenness brought a reaction result- 
ing in the 1948 rise of prices. The fruit 
juice industry is growing in Turkey. 
The grape juice industry is compara- 
tively new, but apple and other fruit 
juices are widely produced. Temperance 
movements are urging government sup- 
port of the fruit juice industry.—Dr. 
Fahreddin Kerim Gokay. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Swiss Alcoholism Institutions Use 
One-Year Treatment 


The one-year cure has had beneficial 
results, and there is much less likeli- 
hood of relapse than is the case in 
shorter-period cures. Under this system 
the patient has a whole year of life in 
common with others who are seeking to 
find a better way of living. There is a 
sense of comradeship and a friendly 
spirit. When a new patient is admitted, 
at least half of his companions have al- 
ready spent a number of months in the 
establishment, and their experience and 
example is a source of encouragement 
and help.—M. Egli Ellikon, Switzer- 
land. 

In the field of alcohol education, state 
and private organizations collaborate 
closely. Probably the most outstanding 
contribution to the cause of temperance 
has been what is known as the public 
house reform in Switzerland. Temper- 
ance restaurants have been created with 
the view of replacing the public houses. 
These restaurants provide wholesome 
meals at moderate prices, and fruit 
juice and milk beverages. A number of 
these have also provided reading rooms 
and other recreational facilities for 
youth. The temperance restaurant wel- 
fare centers and temperance hotels are 
becoming quite popular. The number 
of clients is estimated at 16,000 a day. 
—Miss Marie Hirzel. 


FINLAND 


Postwar Consumption of Liquor 
Doubles Prewar Figure 


Finland has been for a long time the 
most sober country on the Continent. 

During the war years the consump- 
tion was lowered 20 per cent below the 
prewar average, but since the war it has 
risen to double that figure. The greater 
portion of alcoholic consumption is in 
the form of spirits. 

Measures have been taken to restrain 
drunkenness by controlling individual 
purchases. “Any person who desires to 
purchase alcoholic beverages must be 
provided with a written permit, bearing 
his photograph, and every purchase is 
stamped on this purchase card. Accord- 
ingly, if anyone repeats his purchases 
too frequently and drinks to excess, his 
permit to visit the shops for the on-sale 
may be withdrawn. It is certain that 
this system has limited to some extent 
the consumption of strong liquor. It is 
considered to be a factor in the reduc- 
tion of consumption observed latterly.” 

The government has created a tem- 
perance division of the ministry of 
social affairs. The 1947 government 
subsidy to the temperance cause was 
twenty million marks.—M. V. Karpio, 


Helsinki. 


CANADA 


Ontario Proliquor Government 
Loses 58 Per Cent of Electorate 


“The real feelings of the Ontario elec- 
torate were expressed by a total of only 
42 per cent of the votes given to the 
government and its policy on liquor as 
on other questions. 

“Fifty-eight per cent of the electorate 
were against the liquor policy of the 
government, expressed through the 
votes divided among the opposition par- 
ties. And what happened to Premier 
Drew “in his own ‘safe’ seat at High 
Park, which hitherto could always be 
counted on for a Conservative majority 
of two to three thousand? Mr. Drew 
was politely ushered out and W. H. 
Temple, an open and avowed temper- 
ance man, got in.’—E. W. Robson, 
“The Drys Reply,” New Liberty, Sep- 
tember, 1948. - 
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Abstract of a paper read at the International 


1 by DR. H. MULLER, La Liguiere, Gland, Switzerland 


Congress on Alcoholism at Lucerne, Switzerland 


UIT juices are ideal drinks, rel- 
ished by men, women, and children 
alike. Unadulterated or diluted with 
fresh or carbonated water, they make 
excellent beverages, both for the table 
and as between-meal drinks. 

When diluted, fruit juices make good 
drinks to use while working. While 
such drinks as beer, cider, and wine 
decrease muscular strength (since the 
alcohol contained in each is a narcotic), 
fruit juices, on the other hand, increase 
working ability because muscular tissue 
utilizes the sugars of fruit juices in the 
process of combustion to the exclusion 
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of any other type. Certain fruit juices, 
of which grape juice is one, are of more 
hygienic food value than potato or milk. 
Even diluted, fruit juices possess con- 
siderable nutritive value and are cheaper 
than alcoholic drinks. 

Frequently, fruit juices are not only 
valuable nourishment but a real cure as 
well. Fruit juices, by their flavor, stimu- 
late the functions of digestion, often 
made sluggish in fevers, with resultant 
loss of appetite and indigestion. The 
nutritive elements in the juices are in 
an easily digested state, and the glu- 
cose they contain passes directly into 


the blood without further chemical 
change. Occasionally a person cannot 
digest the undiluted fruit juice, but 
heat it or dilute it a little and it becomes 
readily digestible. 

Other advantages of fruit juices are 
their laxative action, their power to 
combat acidosis through their excess of 
bases, and the antitoxin action of the 
vitamins present against the toxins fur- 
nished by germs in the intestinal tract. 
Moreover, they stimulate peristalsis, the 
wavelike motion of the intestinal tract. 

Where a nonchloride diet is indi- 
cated, the low chloride content of 
fruit juices permits their use. In the 
treatment of acute or chronic Bright’s 
disease, fruit juices have completely re- 
placed milk, with beneficial results. 
Since the fruit juices have replaced 
milk, there seem to be fewer cases of 
acute Bright’s disease which develop 
into chronic and incurable Bright’s dis- 
ease. In chronic Bright’s disease, with 
accumulation of substances in the blood 
which should have been eliminated in 
the urine, successful results have been 
obtained with a diet of fruits, fruit 
juices, and raw vegetables; these seem 
to require a minimum of effort on the 
part of the kidney tissue and, at the 
same time, increase the working ca- 
pacity. 

Grape juice may be used advan- 
tageously in heart cases, the glucose 
requiring no digestion. Fruit juices are 
given advantageously in all diseases of 
the liver. In cirrhosis of the liver, fruit 
juices have a favorable action in the 
cells of that organ. 

In inflammation of the liver, infec- 
tious and toxic jaundice, fruit juices 
have the same important role that they 
play in acute Bright’s disease. In the 
alcoholic, taste for alcoholic beverages 
diminishes with the daily intake of fruit 
juices. 

When attempting to reduce weight, 
two or three days’ diet of fruit and 
fruit juices helps the process along 
considerably. 

Postoperative use of fruit juices for 
surgical patients is recommended, since 
they put little demand in digestive ef- 
fort on the stomach or intestines. The 
hospital is well adapted to teach its 
inmates good drinking habits. Con- 
gratulations to the medical institutions 
which have made the use of fruit juices 
routine practice! 


a Os 


“T challenge any woman to assert that 
her discretion remains intact after even 
a few drinks. And when one adds up 
the sum of women’s indiscretions com- 
mitted against their real wish because 
of drink, the total is pretty appalling.” 
—Nina Wilcox Putnam. 
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COMMON SENSE AND ALCOHOL 








(Continued from page 11) 


Another reason why people drink is 
that it is accepted as a fact that alcohol 
is a strong stimulant—a sort of whip to 
stir up the mental and physical powers. 
This breach of common sense is going 
a little bit too far. Have you ever heard 
a policeman describe a drunk as “stimu- 
lated?” No! But you have heard the 
poor “binger” described as “pickled” or 
“stewed.” There is a great difference, 
as you can see. Alcohol is not a stimu- 
lant. But we do know that alcohol 
is a depressant, habit-forming, narcotic 
drug. We have this word from Dr. 
Thomason: 

“The opposite of stimulant is a de- 
pressant—a narcotic. Alcohol is a de- 
pressant. No matter how much is taken 
or in what form, alcohol always acts as 
a depressant upon the central nervous 
system of the human body. The word 
‘narcotic’ comes from a Greek word 
meaning ‘to numb.’ That is what al- 
cohol does; it numbs the nerves and 
the brain.” —Ibid., page 20. 

Explaining the origin of the word 
“stimulant” the doctor says: 

“Nearly two thousand years ago the 
farmers of ancient Rome plowed with 
oxen. In order to make the animals 
step a bit livelier, they would prod them 
with a sharp stick, which they called 
a stimulus. That is where our word 
stimulant comes from. We say a speech 
is stimulating when the speaker makes 
our brains work fast on the new ideas 
he propounds. We say the air is stimu- 
lating when we fill our lungs with it on 
a fresh spring morning, and we feel 
ambitious and ‘peppy.’”—Idid., pages 
19, 20. 

But there is no stimulating quality 
in beverage alcohol. Neither mind nor 
body is stimulated by it. Perhaps this 
can be better understood as the doctor 
explains the nature of alcohol: 

“Let us take just a glimpse at the 
chemistry of alcohol. Alcohoi is one of 
the dangerous derivatives of the hydro- 
carbons, other derivatives of which in- 
clude many of the poisons and nar- 
cotics. In the alcohol branch of the 
hydrocarbon family there are five mem- 
bers: (1) methyl alcohol, or wood 
alcohol; (2) ethyl alcohol, also called 
grain alcohol, ethanol, ethyl hydrate; 
(3) propyl alcohol; (4) butyl alcohol; 
(5) amyl alcohol, commonly known as 
fusel oil. The chemical composition of 
the five is as follows: methyl, CH;0H; 
ethyl, C,H;OH; propyl, C;H;OH; 
butyl, Cs HygOH; and amyl, C;H;,OH. 

“All five of these alcohols are poisons. 
For example, wood alcohol (methyl) 
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attacks the eye, and persons who at- 
tempt to drink it often go blind. On 
the other hand, ethyl alcohol (the alco- 
hol in beer, wine, whisky) has a special 
affinity for the nervous system of man. 
Within a few minutes after drinking 
alcoholic beverages the nervous system 
begins to go to sleep, for ethyl alcohol is 
an anesthetic. This is easy to under- 
stand when we learn that the well- 
known anesthetic ether is nothing more 
than two molecules of alcohol less one 
molecule of water. Indeed, more than 
two million gallons of ethyl alcohol are 
used each year in the United States in 
the manufacture of ether. By another 
slight chemical change—by treating al- 
cohol with bleaching powder—chloro- 
form is produced. Thus, you see, all 


TWO DRINKERS 
Who Helped Write Tragedy 


Into American History 





A four minutes past ten o'clock on 
the fatal night of April 14, 1865, 
John Wilkes Booth decided he needed 
a drink to nerve him to pull the trigger 
of the murderer’s weapon. A few min- 
utes later in Peter Taltavul’s barroom 
Booth finished two glasses of brandy. 
Within another few minutes a third 
was filled. Shortly thereafter he headed 
for Ford’s Theater. 

Meanwhile John F. Parker, the officer 
who had been assigned the duty of 
guarding constantly the doors of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s box, sometime during 
the play or between acts slipped away 
and on down the street for a swig of his 
favorite brand of liquor. 

-A few fatal moments of a body- 
guard’s drink-bred carelessness, plus a 
bullet from the gun of an alcohol- 
nerved assassin, and America was 
robbed of the great emancipator. What- 
ever forces behind the scenes instigated 
this base plot for Mr. Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation, this is the story of how liquor 
was one of the means used to write this 
tragic chapter in American history. 

This story of the two fatal drinks 
may be gleaned from two volumes, The 
Man Who Killed Lincoln, by Philip 
Van Doren Stern, and Conclusion of 
the Life of Lincoln, by Carl Sandberg. 

Thus the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln takes its place among the ever- 
increasing crimes in which alcohol has 
played an infamous part. Mr. Lincoln, 
a lifelong abstainer, champion of the 
temperance cause, and outright oppo- 
nent of liquor, dies from wounds in- 
flicted by alcohol’s addicts. J. a. B. 








these first cousins are depressants and 
Narcotics, not stimulants. 

“*Well,’ you say, ‘how does alcohol 
act as a narcotic? What is its action on 
the brain and nerves that puts them to 
sleep?’ 

“When alcohol is taken into the body, 
it is absorbed very quickly. Within five 
minutes after an alcoholic beverage is 
drunk, alcohol unchanged by digestion 
can be found in the blood stream, and 
within fifteen minutes the narcotizing 
process has begun. Alcohol is com- 
pletely absorbed either by the stomach 
or by the small intestine, the former 
taking up 20 to 30 per cent, and the 
latter all the rest. 

“Because of its ready absorption into 
the blood stream, alcohol is quickly 
distributed to every part of the organ- 
ism. It is so easily diffused that it 
penetrates rapidly into all the body 
tissues. Once in the blood stream, alco- 
hol makes a complete circuit of the 
organs of the body every thirty-seven 
seconds. So thoroughly does it per- 
meate the body that experiments with 
animals have shown that it can be re- 
covered from all the organs and se- 
cretions of the body in a few minutes 
after administration. . . . 

“But alcohol makes its major attack 
on the central nervous system—the 
brain and spinal cord. This is par- 
ticularly true in man. In fact, in man 
and other mammals the nerves and 
brain are so especially susceptible to 
alcohol that its effects are largely con- 
fined to the nervous system. That is 
what makes alcohol so damaging, for 
it attacks not some minor organ or 
function of the body, but assails the 
most vital parts of all—the brain and 
the nerves.” —lbid., pages 21, 22. 

With these facts before you then, do 
you wonder that Cassio said: “O that 
men should put an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains! . . 
To be now a sensible man, by and by a 
fool, and presently a beast!” 

“You can get along with a wooden 
leg,” said Dr. Charles Mayo, “but you 
can’t get along with a wooden head. A 
man who has to drag a habit around 
with him that is a danger and a menace 
to society ought to go off in the woods 
and live alone. We do not tolerate the 
obvious use of morphine or cocaine or 
opium, ‘and we should not tolerate 
liquor drinking, because these things 
are what break down the command of 
the individual over his own life and 
his own destiny.” 

Norte.—This article is an adapted 
chapter from the new, pocket-size book, 
The Other Side of the Liquor Ques- 
tion. This may be obtained for twenty- 
five cents from the publishers of this 
magazine. 
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mercy.” So ran the verdict of the jury. Babe 

Dunbar was only twenty-three when he limped 
up to the bench to be sentenced to death. Vainly the little 
gray-haired mother with the tear-stained face had battled 
to save her son, with that oft-repeated plea: “He has been 
a good boy. He has been a good boy! 

What made this “good boy,” who had no previous 
criminal record, a murderer, another occupant of death 
row? Here is a portion of the story of his life as Babe 
told it on the witness stand. As pieced together it reveals 
how a premeditated burglary turned into an unpremedi- 
tated murder. 

“My sister, who worked as a maid with this family, 
would come home on many occasions and tell us how 
much jewelry she saw around. She spoke of the careless- 
ness with which her boss and his wife threw the dia- 
monds, the rings, and the watches around. I kept on 
thinking about it and decided that that would be an 
easy place to burglarize and make a big haul without 
getting caught. Since they were so indifferent about how 
they kept their jewelry, they would never miss it. I 
decided not to involve my sister, and without her knowl- 
edge I had made a wax impression of the key and had a 
duplicate made. 

“I then decided to purchase a gun, which I was able to 
get two days before the actual robbery. I came home 
from work that day at about five o’clock. I took my time 
in cleaning up and decided to go without any supper. 
I did not want to make any explanations of my going out 
so early, so I thought I would leave without being no- 
ticed. However, I felt weak and shaky. I needed a drink 
to give me a lift, so 1 went up to my bedroom and took 
a bottle of liquor out from the clothes closet. 1 had been 
in the habit of keeping a bottle there regularly. I took 
two double-header shots. They seemed to give me a little 
courage. I decided, however, that I would stop in at the 
night club where I had been in the Aadit of going eve- 
nings for my drinks.” 

. “How long did you stay at the club?” 

. “I stayed there for about one and a half hours.” 

. “What did you do at the club?” 

. “I had several drinks.” 

. “How many drinks did you have?” 

- “I must have taken about six or seven double- 
headers of whisky, with cokes and beers as chasers.” 

. “Then what did you do?” 

. “I was feeling pretty good and was convinced that 
there was nothing to be afraid of.” 

. “What then did you do?” 

. “I drove up to the house upon the heights.” 

. “Did you drive alone?” 

. “Yes, and I drove very slowly because I knew that 
I was pretty -high and that if I was not careful I might 
have an accident.” 

Q. “Then what did you do?” 

A. “I went around to the back and tried to open the 
door with my duplicate key.” 

Q. “About what time was this, would you say?” 

A. “I believe it was about 9:30. I seemed to have diffi- 
culty in making the key work so I got mad and fired two 
shots into the door lock and shattered it and it fell apart.” 
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Q. “Then what did you do?” 

A. “I went up to the second floor.” 

Q. “Did you have anything in your hand?” 

A. “Yes, I had my revolver.” 

Q. “Then what did you do?” 

A. “I met an elderly lady who started to scream, and I 
shoved my gun at her breast and said that if she did not 
keep quiet and tell me where the jewelry was I would kill 
her. She said she did not know but she would call the 
maid. She called the maid and I told her to lead me into 
the bedroom where the jewelry box was kept. I told her 
I knew where it was but I wanted her to get it out for 


me. 






PHILLIPS 


Alcohol has always been the 

insidious ally of the criminal. 

It gives him a false strength 

when he is weak. It fires his 

di tent and dead his 
senses. 
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Q. “What then did you do?” 

A. “I heard someone come up the stairs. I walked out 
of the bedroom and I saw two men in blue coming 
toward me.” 

Q. “Did you know they were officers?” 

A. “I recognized the uniform and knew that they 
were policemen and that if they got me I would be 
through.” 

Q. “What then did you do? Did you say anything?” 

A. “No, I did not say anything. I just started to shoot. 
That is all I remember.” 

Babe did shoot and the officer hit staggered and fell. 
He died several hours later. His fellow officer promptly 
emptied his gun at Babe, and Babe fell to the floor, 
where he was held until reinforcements came. 

As a youth, Babe had attended the elementary schools, 
but did not manifest any deep interest in his studies. 
When only sixteen he decided to enlist, and his mother 
had to give her consent. He served four years in the 
Army, two of which were overseas. Babe was not the 
same boy when he returned from the Army, his mother 
testified. Habits of drink cultivated overseas seemed to 
leave him a listless and unsteady worker. He lost one job 
after another. He seemed unmindful of his widowed 
mother’s needs. He was complaining constantly that the 
bosses were pushing him around too much and were not 
paying him enough. He hung around cafés and would 
come home in a bad mood. 

Frequently on such occasions he would be very surly 
and would quarrel with his sister and retire to his room. 
He was not interested in joining any veteran’s group, 
and her pleas with him to give up drinking were of no 
avail, Babe began to be known as a bad man at the café, 
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and on several occasions had been ordered out. He found 
that his friends were no longer willing to drink with him. 
He became a solitary drinker. 

Babe Dunbar is in the death cell today, and there he 
has no alcohol with which to drown his fears. It is quite 
true that he did not kill because he was an alcoholic, but 
it is also true that he would not be in death row today if 
he had not drunk too heavily that night. 

Babe would not have shot open the lock and aroused 
the neighbors next door if he had not been intoxicated. 
Alcohol alone may not have been the direct cause of the 
killing of the policeman, but it is quite obvious that he 
would not have deliberately shot the officer when he saw 
two of them approaching him if he had not been stupe- 
fied with the alcohol with which he had tried to drown 
his fears. The two years overseas where he had become 
an expert with the pistol and gun gave him a certain 
bravado which channeled his courage in the wrong di- 
rection when “fortified” by alcohol. 

His drinking was responsible for his frequent dis- 
charges from employment. He would report to work 
with a “hang-over,” and he resented the reprimands of 
his bosses. He quarreled with his fellow workers and 
called them “sissies” because they refused to drink with 
him. He became a frequent visitor at the bar, where he 
would sway and swing on his feet and let his fancy run 
riot. He saw himself again as the young soldier who was 
admired by the neighbors. He boasted of his conquests 
and his ability to hold his liquor. Here as he pounded on 
the table he was the “tough guy.” He was afraid of no- 
body, and nothing would scare him. Alcohol gave false 
bravado to the coward. It inflated his ego. 

Alcohol has always been the in- (Turn to page 30) 
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All nondrinking youth of the world whose lives 

are in harmony with the principles of total 

abstinence and true morality are eligible to 

. write a brief statement of their.convic- 
j tions against the use of alcoholic beverages. Out- 
standing statements will be published. Here 

is a medium through which you can voice your 
convictions on a vital problem affecting 

our nation and the future of our 

youth. Please state your age, nationality, and, 

if attending school, give the name of the 

school, college, or university you are attend- 
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ing, and your classification: freshman, 
sophomore, junior, or senior. 




















Philadelphia's Convention Hall, 
scene of Republican and Democratic 
national conventions, was host to 
the Columbia Union Youth Con- 
gress, August 26 to 29. 





Christian youth at congress ses- 
sion in the auditorium. Youth in 
attendance at the Saturday evening 
temperance rally took a standing 
vote in favor of total abstinence. 





















are awaking to the mighty influence of Christian youth mobilized for God and the 
great cause of liberty of body, mind, and soul. More and more young men and 
women of character and conviction are rebelling against alcohol’s betrayal of America, 
and the glamourized hypocrisy of liquor advertisements. They have seen the career 
and the happiness of too many of their fellow youth wrecked by wine and liquor. 

Faithful of all faiths will yet find a common rediscovery of vital living in faithful 
obedience to the divine laws that govern body, mind, and soul. 

Youth of America, fellow youth are calling you to a great crusade to launch the 
greatest interdenominational Youth for Temperance Movement in American history. 


Five thousand young people of 
Southeastern United States gather 
in a mass meeting at the Chatta- 
nooga municipal auditorium, and 
(below) stand en masse to take the 
total-abstinence pledge. 
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BSS SeS- Close-up of a section of the yeuth audi- 
outh in ence at Portland, Oregon, holding contri- 
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Dearborn's Home and Family Institute 
As Reported by Its Founder, Judge GEORGE T. MARTIN, 


Municipal Court, City of Dearborn, Michigan 


HE Dearborn School for Parents 

was started in the spring of 1944 in 
an effort to combat the great increase in 
juvenile delinquency in the city of 
Dearborn. While Dearborn was not as 
badly affected as other cities in Michi- 
gan, or in the United States, the situa- 
tion still called for action. In starting 
the School for Parents, my decision was 
based upon a belief that parents were 
remiss in their parental obligations and 
responsibilities. Furthermore, our Mu- 
nicipal Courts’ Probation Department 
was understaffed and unable to give the 
ideal personal supervision needed. 

In cases brought before me wherein 
parents were convicted of contribyting 
to the neglect or delinquency of chil- 
dren, and also in other related misde- 
meanors, the problem was to determine 
a proper corrective, rather than a purely 
punitive, sentence. A jail 
sentence or the imposition 
of a fine in many cases 
would be a hardship upon 
the entire family rather 
than solely upon the par- 
ents involved. Since pro- 
bation alone would not 
give sufficient counseling 
because of the lack ‘of per- 
sonnel in the probation 
department, the School 
for Parents was evolved. 

In operation, the school 


has been decidedly suc- 
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cessful. More than four hundred par- 
ents have attended since 1944 as a con- 
dition of their probation. Sessions of 
the school are held in my courtroom on 
the first and third Wednesdays of each 
month from September to June. Classes 
begin at 7 p.m. and finish at 8 P.M. 
Instruction is given on all phases of 
parental education and guidance. Doc- 
tors, nurses, psychiatrists, child psy- 
chologists, dietitians, recreation officials, 
teachers, and housekeeping experts are 
among those who are called upon to 
give talks on their specialties to the 
parents. 

Besides those parents who are re- 
quired to attend, the audience is greatly 
supplemented by parents who attend 
voluntarily simply because of the at- 
traction of particular speakers and 
their subjects. Every effort is made to 
give the attendance at the 
school a voluntary and 
worth-while aspect. The 
program has called forth 
enthusiastic response. 

Juvenile delinquency in 
Dearborn has decreased 
greatly since the school 
was inaugurated. How- 
ever, I do not hold out 
the school as being a sure- 
fire cure for delinquency. 
There are many factors 
which have contributed 
to its decrease in Dear- 





born. I do feel that the school has made 
parents more conscious of their duties 
and more careful in their guidance and 
supervision of children. To date, not 
one parent who has attended the school 
for eight or more sessions has been 
brought back into court. 

Among the cases of child neglect 
coming into my court have been those 
involving parents going to beer gardens 
and leaving their children unattended 
for several hours. Further, the evil re- 
sults of excessive drinking have been 
apparent in cases where the father was 
charged with assault and battery on his 
wife, or where the family income suf- 
fered to the point that a nonsupport 
case had to be instituted before me. 
Where the alcoholism has not been too 
chronic, the school, plus extra super- 
vision by the probation department, has 
corrected family situations greatly. In 
addition, I’ve often used the good serv- 
ices of Alcoholics Anonymous and its 
members to give personal guidance and 
help to persons convicted before me. 
However, unless there is a fair chance 
that the School for Parents will reach 
into the understanding of a parent 
afflicted with a desire for drink, he or 
she is given other measures of correc- 
tion through the probation department. 








WHY WAS HE GUILTY? 








(Continued from page 27) 
sidious ally of the criminal. It lessens 
his perceptions of fear. It gives him a 
false strength when he is weak. Alcohol 
dulls his conscience and ‘his sense of 
right. It fires his unhealthy discontent 
and deadens his senses. Alcohol re- 
moves inhibitions to criminal propensi- 
ties. 

Babe Dunbar sitting in the death row 
today still cannot understand. He won- 
ders how it all happened. Memories of 
the past—his first appearance in uni- 
form on the street of his home town 
when he returned for a furlough, and 
the sense of honor and obligation to his 
country he had then. His exploits—the 
days of handshaking, his dates, dreams 
for the future—all fade from his mind. 
Facing the stark reality of his fate, he 
clenches his hands, clutches the air, 
stands up; then he sits down and, with 
his face buried in his hands and his 
body shaking with the convulsive sobs 
of fear, he sees himself in the electric 
chair. Babe is afraid to die; he wants 
to live. 

“Guilty—and no mercy.” But Babe 
Dunbar was not alone guilty. The indi- 
viduals who sold him the drink, the 
political machine that granted their 
protection, and the society that stood 
indifferently by—all must in the final 
reckoning share that verdict of guilty. 
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atrice Shopp, the eighteen- 
year-old Hopkins, Minnesota, farm girl 
selected to be Miss America of 1948, 
“neither smokes nor drinks.” This 
practical chicken-tending, tractor-driv- 
ing, vibraharp-playing farmerette, like 
her illustrious predecessor, maintains 
the heritage of beauty unmarred by the 
cigarette and the cocktail. 

Even moderate drinking takes the 
fineness out of pretty features in a way 
no beauty parlor can disguise. Both 
beauty of face and beauty of character 
are effaced or obliterated when one 
becomes a habitué of the cocktail par- 
lors and the taverns. 

The simple free life of the farm has 
produced some of the greatest charac- 
ters of America. Much of sophisticated 
life with its adulterated artificial at- 
tempts at beauty is but a gaudy admis- 
sion of the loss of genuine simplicity 
and integrity. When those who per- 
sonify the youthful beauty and talent 
of the nation are true to the principles 
of sound physical, mental, and spiritual 
development, they make a worthy and 
commendable contribution to the higher 
concepts of American life. _j. A. B. 


DR SERVED 
AT CONVENTION 


We met on the train. Mrs. J. R. 
Winter, vice-president of the Ladies 
Auxiliary to the National Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, and I. I was head- 
ing home to Maine for a summer of 
cool weather and happiness. As I put 
my luggage in the rack overhead, the 
well-groomed woman who sat behind 
me smiled and I smiled back. The 
smile was followed by one of those re- 
freshing, friendly remarks that bring 
cheer to the traveler. Judging from her 
rich Southern accent I ventured, “You 
are from Georgia, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” was her ready response, “and 
I am making my first trip to New 
England.” 

To me, being a seventh-generation 
New Englander, that remark was 


FIRST QUARTER 


enough to make me act as sort of 
traveler’s guide and hostess for the 
whole six states of our northeastern 
United States. In our conversation and 
the sharing of views on mutual in- 
terests, knowing I was an official of 
the American Temperance Society, she 
spoke of her personal, total-abstinent 
principles and made a most interesting 
observation about the organization of 
which she was vice-president. I pass it 
on to you as she gave it to me. 

“One of the many fine things about 
our organization—the National Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association with its 
32,000 membership, and the Ladies 
Auxiliary with a membership of over 
17,000—is the conduct of our members 
and our reputation wherever our state 
and national conventions are held. I 
have never seen an auxiliary member 
smoke nor an association member 
drink.” 

This is truly a remarkable record that 
deserves emulation. G. C. H. 





SICK OF DRINK 


gais of Americans down deep 
in their hearts are sick of drink. 

Social drinkers who have found that 
the so-called stimulation and relief from 
worry that alcohol gives, like the pass- 
ing shadows, soon disappear, leaving 
the depressing hang-over, are sick of 
drink. They know by experience that 
even a glass or two of beer with but 
3.2 per cent alcohol content can affect 
their reasoning powers and rob them of 
their self-respect. 

Drinking college students who are 
not making good like Bill and Dick 
and Johnny are sick of drink. Bill 
is planning to be a surgeon, Dick a 
scientist, and Johnny a_ pathologist. 
They know there is no place in the life 
of a surgeon, a scientist, or a pathologist 
for the social drink. They realize that 
scores of young men and women, as 
well as professional men, have been 
ruined by the so-called social drink. 

Many of the slaves to drink on skid 
row in Chicago, and the Bowery of 
New York City, who once were doc- 





tors, lawyers, bankers, and outstanding 
businessmen of their day,—men who 
made the great mistake of their lives 
when they started toying with the first 
drink,—are now sick of drink. Some 
of them thought they could take just 
one drink and leave it alone. Others 
argued for “personal rights and lib- 
erties,” contending that “every man 
has a right to drink and do as he 
pleases.” But today, bumming around 
skid row, these same men wish there 
had been a law that would have pro- 
hibited the manufacture, the distribu- 
tion, the sale, and the consumption of 
a poison that ruins man’s physical, 
mental, and moral powers. 

Thousands more are sick of drink, 
sick of reading in their daily papers the 
sordid record of the crimes that are 
daily committed by men and women 
and the youth of America while under 
the influence of liquor, sick of the daily 
record of highway tragedies due to the 
intoxicated condition of drinking driv- 
ers or pedestrians. 

Surely the stability of the nation, the 
welfare of the community, the home, 
and the individual, demand that we do 
all in our power to warn the youth of 
America against the evils of intemper- 
ance. The time is ripe for launching 
a mighty crusade for total abstinence 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. W. A. S. 


SKY REBELLION 


In response to the mandate of the 
Associated Tavern Owners of America 
to enlist the support of alcoholic bev- 
erage consumers against “drys,” 4,984 
Wisconsin tavern owners have launched 
“The*Sons of the Whisky Rebellion.” 

The fame has been taken from the 
historical episode of 1794 when a few 
western Pennsylvania farmers rebelled 
against the attempted enforcement of 
the excise law on domestic spirits en- 
acted by Congress in March, 1791. This 
uprising was called the Whisky In- 
surrection or Rebellion. 

These modern Sons of the Whisky 
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Rebellion are putting forth every effort 
to organize “on a complete national 
scale,” and to enroll as rapidly as pos- 
sible “as many members as could be 
obtained” to give their “support for the 
legalized sale of alcoholic beverages.” 

Emmett McGinn of Philadelphia has 
been named to serve as president. Mc- 
Ginn is secretary of the ATOA and 
also of the Retail Liquor Dealers of 
Pennsylvania, and is said to have origi- 
nated the idea of organizing consumer 
protest against “high taxes and prohi- 
bition.” 

This “Rebellion” is seeking the active 
support of other groups in the alco- 
holic beverage industry, including other 
tavern and package-goods-store associ- 
ations, the hotel associations, and the 
various members of the labor groups in 
the alcoholic beverage industry. 

One main purpose of this intense ac- 
tivity is the preparation of “a militant 
consumers’ organization” that will be 
able to respond at the proper time to 
influence Congress to lower excise taxes 
on alcoholic beverages. 

Congressman Harold Knutson, chair- 


man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, brought to light such a possi- 
bility when in a prepared release he 
stated that his committee “is studying 
our entire excise system, and undoubt- 
edly some of the war taxes will have to 
be repealed while others will have to be 
reduced during the next session of Con- 
gress if the revenues of the Government 
will permit. This is particularly true in 
the case of those taxes where the rates 
in effect are operating as a resistance to 
the purchase of articles on the part of the 
consumers.” 

But the high-taxes fight is not the 
whole story. Mel Olson, one of the 
organizers of the “Rebellion,” has de- 
clared: “We tavern owners are the ones 
who are on the firing line when the pro- 
fessional prohibitionists come to town. 
. . . We are just going to force a 
showdown fight with the prohibition- 
ists. Either the public is still in favor of 
repeal and will not tolerate bluenose 
interference in our affairs, or we’re just 
headed for national prohibition. We 
are sure that repeal is a success and that 
victory is certain.” 


DEVANEY 








Here. is another indication of the 
alarm of the liquor industry over the 
trend toward curtailment of their ex- 
cessive trade. It is high time for all 
who want a sober America to make 
their influence felt by voice, pen, and 
vote. J. A. B. 


URRENDERS 
WET CRUSADE 


A close vote in the November elec- 
tions gave repeal 364,075 votes to 317,- 
713 for prohibition.* The 1940 census 
listed the population of Kansas at 
1,801,028. Thus less than 18 per cent 
of the state’s population repealed the 
sixty-eight-year-old constitutional pro- 
hibition measure. The issue failed to 
bring even 40 per cent of the state’s 
population to the polls, possibly half of 
the eligible voters. (Turn to page 34) 


* Returns from 2,560 precincts out of 
a total of 2,772. 
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A girl riding home from Sunday 
school in a streetcar was sitting by an 
open window holding in her hand a 
Scriptural memory verse card with its 
Bible text on faith. When a sudden 
gust of wind blew the card out the 
window, she quickly called out: “Stop 
the car, I’ve lost my faith in God!” 

A university graduate wrote to a 
friend: “I have finished my course, I 
have lost my faith.” Lost faith!—that 
is one of the greatest tragedies of this 
modern materialistic age. For years 
strenuous efforts have been bent toward 
building bigger muscles without a 
thought for dwindling souls. 

Faith, the great essential, before 
World War II seemed to be outmoded 
in a self-sufficient age. It was assumed 
that it was a good thing that grand- 
father had faith, but that it wasn’t 
much needed in this modern pros- 
perous and scientific era. 

Then world catastrophe suddenly 
shattered man’s false utopia; and every- 
where aching hearts and _ confused 
minds were groping in the darkness, 
desperately needing the faith they had 
thrown away. Caravans of. despair 
raised their eyes searchingly to heaven, 
many of them hungry, homeless, and 
helpless, and asked: “Can we find faith 
in a world headed for doom?” The 
desperation of human need impelled a 
rediscovery of a lost faith as the only 
possible saving solution. 

Then amidst the chaos of crumbling 
civilization many souls were newborn 
when they discovered that faith took 
over where human strength ended, that 
it spanned the chasm between man’s 
impotence and God’s omnipotence. 
How often when circumstances had 
said No, faith had said Yes, and faith 
had conquered. 

In rubber rafts on the broad Pacific, 
in the foxholes of Bataan, in a thousand 
places of danger and damage, strug- 
gling hearts sent a new cry of faith to 
heaven, found new realities, and dis- 
covered a new life. They proved anew 
that there is hope for man. 

What many thus found, thousands 
more desperately need. From the elite 
of the nations to the derelicts of life in 
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the skid rows of the world’s cities, bar- 
ren souls are needing a new discovery 
of faith and God. Divine provisions are 
equally accessible to all from the high- 
est to the lowest. Faith is the eye of the 
soul by which we discern these pro- 
visions, and the hand of the soul by 
which we receive them. 


Power in the Smallest Atom of Faith 
The tiny atom holds the greatest 


physical power known to modern 
science. Jesus said: “If ye have faith as 
a grain of mustard seed; . . . nothing 


shall be impossible unto you.” Faith, 
however small, in the hands of the 
Master Chemist can become a mighty 
power. 

There lived in a certain locality a 
woman of simple faith who had found 
the secret of human happiness and vic- 
tory. A tried and burdened soul hear- 
ing of her faith traveled some distance 
to learn her secret. At the door of her 
home she asked: “Are you the woman 
with the great faith?” Quickly the an- 
swer came: “No, I am not the woman 
with the great faith; I am the woman 
with the little faith in a great God.” 
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FAITH 


Faith looks across the storm— 
It does not doubt 

Or stop to look at clouds 
And things without. 


Faith does not question why 
When all His ways 

Are hard to understand, 
But trusts, and prays. 


It seeks the greatest gift 
And asks not sight; 

It does not need to see— 
He is its Light. 


Above the tempest’s roar 
It hears His voice; 

And with its hand in His, 
Faith can rejoice. 


It fears no cloud, or wind 
That it can bring; 

Faith looks across the storm 
And still can sing. 


That’s it, friend! It is the great God 
who does the things you must have 
done for you, and even little faith can 
connect you with His limitless power. 
Every venture of faith on your part will 
increase your faith. Of Abraham, that 
intrepid pioneer of faith, it is said: 
“When all hope was gone, he hoped on 
in faith.” Circumstances had said No, 
but faith without any apparent sup- 
porting evidence said Yes. And faith 
was right. 

It was C. P. Bollman who penned 
the words: “Faith is the wondrous liv- 
ing link that binds the trusting soul 
to God.” Matthew Henry was right 
when he said: “An active faith can give 
thanks for a promise, though it be not 
as yet performed; knowing that God’s 
bonds are as good as ready money.” 
His promissory notes are payable on 
demand when faith presents them 
through prayer at the bank of heaven. 


Faith, trusting faith, the promise sees, 
And looks to that alone, 

Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries: “It shall be done!” 


Friend, God’s promises are yours. 
There is no end to His ability, His love, 
and His power. The most desperate 
and hopeless individual can claim by 
faith the divine resources sufficient for 
every need. The greatest deeds of his- 
tory have been inspired by faith; the 
most hopeless slaves of evil habits have 
risen to the heights of the conquering 
life through faith. God wills for you 
everything good that He has ever 
willed for anyone else. He has the 
power to make that which He has 
willed a reality in your life. It remains 
for your faith to reach out and take 
what God has provided for you. 


Have faith in God! for He who reigns 
on high 
Hath borne thy grief and hears the sup- 
pliant’s sigh, 
Still to His arms, thine only refuge, fly. 
Have faith in God! 


What Faith Can Mean to You 


The profession of faith is not so 
much needed as the possession of faith. 
“Now faith means that we are con- 
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Rebellion are putting forth every effort 
to organize “on a complete national 
scale,” and to enroll as rapidly as pos- 
sible “as many members as could be 
obtained” to give their “support for the 
legalized sale of alcoholic beverages.” 

Emmett McGinn of Philadelphia has 
been named to serve as president. Mc- 
Ginn is secretary of the ATOA and 
also of the Retail Liquor Dealers of 
Pennsylvania, and is said to have origi- 
nated the idea of organizing consumer 
protest against “high taxes and prohi- 
bition.” 

This “Rebellion” is seeking the active 
support of other groups in the alco- 
holic beverage industry, including other 
tavern and package-goods-store associ- 
ations, the hotel associations, and the 
various members of the labor groups in 
the alcoholic beverage industry. 

One main purpose of this intense ac- 
tivity is the preparation of “a militant 
consumers’ organization” that will be 
able to respond at the proper time to 
influence Congress to lower excise taxes 
on alcoholic beverages. 

Congressman Harold Knutson, chair- 


man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, brought to light such a possi- 
bility when in a prepared release he 
stated that his committee “is studying 
our entire excise system, and undoubt- 
edly some of the war taxes will have to 
be repealed while others will have to be 
reduced during the next session of Con- 
gress if the revenues of the Government 
will permit. This is particularly true in 
the case of those taxes where the rates 
in effect are operating as a resistance to 
the purchase of articles on the part of the 
consumers.” 

But the high-taxes fight is not the 
whole story. Mel Olson, one of the 
organizers of the “Rebellion,” has de- 
clared: “We tavern owners are the ones 
who are on the firing line when the pro- 
fessional prohibitionists come to town. 
. . . We are just going to force a 
showdown fight with the prohibition- 
ists. Either the public is still in favor of 
repeal and will not tolerate bluenose 
interference in our affairs, or we're just 
headed for national prohibition. We 
are sure that repeal is a success and that 
victory is certain.” 
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Here. is another indication of the 
alarm of the liquor industry over the 
trend toward curtailment of their ex- 
cessive trade. It is high time for all 
who want a sober America to make 
their influence felt by voice, pen, and 
vote. " J. A. B. 
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KANSAS SURRENDERS 
\__J0 WET CRUSADE 


A close vote in the November elec- 
tions gave repeal 364,075 votes to 317,- 
713 for prohibition.* The 1940 census 
listed the population of Kansas at 
1,801,028. Thus less than 18 per cent 
of the state’s population repealed the 
sixty-eight-year-old constitutional _pro- 
hibition measure. The issue failed to 
bring even 40 per cent of the state’s 
population to the polls, possibly half of 
the eligible voters. (Turn to page 34) 





* Returns from 2,560 precincts out of 
a total of 2,772. 
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A girl riding home from Sunday 
school in a streetcar was sitting by an 
open window holding in her hand a 
Scriptural memory verse card with its 
Bible text on faith. When a sudden 
gust of wind blew the card out the 
window, she quickly called out: “Stop 
the car, I’ve lost my faith in God!” 

A university graduate wrote to a 
friend: “I have finished my course, I 
have lost my faith.” Lost faith!—that 
is one of the greatest tragedies of this 
modern materialistic age. For years 
strenuous efforts have been bent toward 
building bigger muscles without a 
thought for dwindling souls. 

Faith, the great essential, before 
World War II seemed to be outmoded 
in a self-sufficient age. It was assumed 
that it was a good thing that grand- 
father had faith, but that it wasn’t 
much needed in this modern _pros- 
perous and scientific era. 

Then world catastrophe suddenly 
shattered man’s false utopia; and every- 
where aching hearts and confused 
minds were groping in the darkness, 
desperately needing the faith they had 
thrown away. Caravans of. despair 
raised their eyes searchingly to heaven, 
many of them hungry, homeless, and 
helpless, and asked: “Can we find faith 
in a world headed for doom?” The 
desperation of human need impelled a 
rediscovery of a lost faith as the only 
possible saving solution. 

Then amidst the chaos of crumbling 
civilization many souls were newborn 
when they discovered that faith took 
over where human strength ended, that 
it spanned the chasm between man’s 
impotence and God’s omnipotence. 
How often when circumstances had 
said No, faith had said Yes, and faith 
had conquered. 

In rubber rafts on the broad Pacific, 
in the foxholes of Bataan, in a thousand 
places of danger and damage, strug- 
gling hearts sent a new cry of faith to 
heaven, found new realities, and dis- 
covered a new life. They proved anew 
that there is hope for man. 

What many thus found, thousands 
more desperately need. From the elite 
of the nations to the derelicts of life in 
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the skid rows of the world’s cities, bar- 
ren souls are needing a new discovery 
of faith and God. Divine provisions are 
equally accessible to all from the high- 
est to the lowest. Faith is the eye of the 
soul by which we discern these pro- 
visions, and the hand of the soul by 
which we receive them. 


Power in the Smallest Atom of Faith 


The tiny atom holds the greatest 
physical power known to modern 
science. Jesus said: “If ye have faith as 
a grain of mustard seed; . . . nothing 
shall be impossible unto you.” Faith, 
however small, in the hands of the 
Master Chemist can become a mighty 
power. 

There lived in a certain locality a 
woman of simple faith who had found 
the secret of human happiness and vic- 
tory. A tried and burdened soul hear- 
ing of her faith traveled some distance 
to learn her secret. At the door of her 
home she asked: “Are you the woman 
with the great faith?” Quickly the an- 
swer came: “No, I am not the woman 
with the great faith; I am the woman 
with the little faith in a great God.” 
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FAITH 


Faith looks across the storm— 
It does not doubt 

Or stop to look at clouds 
And things without. 


Faith does not question why 
When all His ways 

Are hard to understand, 
But trusts, and prays. 


It seeks the greatest gift 
And asks not sight; 

It does not need to see— 
He is its Light. 


Above the tempest’s roar 
It hears His voice; 

And with its hand in His, 
Faith can rejoice. 


It fears no cloud, or wind 
That it can bring; 

Faith looks across the storm 
And still can sing. 


That’s it, friend! It is the great God 
who does the things you must have 
done for you, and even little faith can 
connect you with His limitless power. 
Every venture of faith on your part will 
increase your faith. Of Abraham, that 
intrepid pioneer of faith, it is said: 
“When all hope was gone, he hoped on 
in faith.” Circumstances had said No, 
but faith without any apparent sup- 
porting evidence said Yes. And faith 
was right. 

It was C. P. Bollman who penned 
the words: “Faith is the wondrous liv- 
ing link that binds the trusting soul 
to God.” Matthew Henry was right 
when he said: “An active faith can give 
thanks for a promise, though it be not 
as yet performed; knowing that God’s 
bonds are as good as ready money.” 
His promissory notes are payable on 
demand when faith presents them 
through prayer at the bank of heaven. 


Faith, trusting faith, the promise sees, 
And looks to that alone, 

Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries: “It shall be done!” 


Friend, God’s promises are yours. 
There is no end to His ability, His love, 
and His power. The most desperate 
and hopeless individual can claim by 
faith the divine resources sufficient for 
every need. The greatest deeds of his- 
tory have been inspired by faith; the 
most hopeless slaves of evil habits have 
risen to the heights of the conquering 
life through faith. God wills for you 
everything good that He has ever 
willed for anyone else. He has the 
power to make that which He has 
willed a reality in your life. It remains 
for your faith to reach out and take 
what God has provided for you. 


Have faith in God! for He who reigns 
on high 
Hath borne thy grief and hears the sup- 
pliant’s sigh, 
Still to His arms, thine only refuge, fly. 
Have faith in God! 


What Faith Can Mean to You 


The profession of faith is not so 
much needed as the possession of faith. 
“Now faith means that we are con- 
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STRENGTH. From the lowest 
depths, there is a path to the 
loftiest heights. The tendency to 
persevere, to persist in spite of 
hindrances, discouragements, and impossibilities—it 
is this in all things that distinguishes the strong soul 
from the weak.—Thomas Carlyle. 


NOBILITY. Be noble; and the nobleness that lies in 
other men sleeping but never dead, will arise in maj- 
esty to meet thine own.—James Russell Lowell. 


WISDOM. Many persons might have attained to 
wisdom had they not assumed that they already 
possessed it—Seneca. 


CHARACTER. Talents are nurtured best in solitude, 
but character in life’s tempestuous sea.—Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe. 


LIFE. Life is not a goblet to be drained; it is a meas- 





WORDS OF WISDOM 





FRIENDSHIP. A true friend 
unbosoms freely, advises justly, 
asserts readily, adventures 
boldly, takes all patiently, de- 
fends courageously, and continues a friend unchange- 
ably.— William Penn. 


GLORY. True glory lies in the silent conquest of our- 
selves.—T. Frank Thompson. 


OPPORTUNITIES. What you call hindrances, ob- 
stacles, discouragements, are probably God’s oppor- 
tunities.—Horace Bushnell. 


BEAUTY. Every right action and true thought sets 
the seal of its beauty on person and face.—John Rus- 
kin. 

GREATEST MOMENTS. You will find as you look 
back upon your life that the moments that stand out, 
the moments when you have really lived, are the 
moments when you have done things in a spirit of 





ure to be filled—A. T. Hadley. 


love-—Henry Drummond. 





fident of what we hope for, convinced 
of what we do not see.” Hebrews 11:1, 
Moffatt. It is this inner confident con- 
viction that is the great need of man- 
kind today. The first part of this 
definition in the Syriac declares: “Now 
faith is the persuasion of the things that 
are in hope, as if they were in act.” In 
other words, the promises of God for 
the present and future are as real as the 
acts of God in the past. All who by 
faith attach themselves to God’s eternal 
realities will come to know the truth of 
Augustine’s assurance: “Faith is to be- 
lieve what we do not see, and the result 
of faith is to see what we believe.” 

Faith is that courage of the spirit 
which steps forward in the darkness 
sure of finding a firm footing. It is the 
doorway by which we gain access to 
fellowship with God. It is the grasping 
of the hand of Christ in every emer- 
gency. 

Let us make 1949 a year of faith. 








ALCOHOL STRIKES AGAIN! 


(Continued from page 9) 
arrive the next day. The next morning, 
before I had my last test, I was called to 
the telephone. It was the hospital down- 
town calling. Dad had had an automo- 
bile accident and had attempted to finish 
his trip by train. He had collapsed be- 
for reaching his destination, and before 
slipping into unconsciousness he had 
told them to call me. 
At the hospital I found dad still un- 
conscious. His new luggage, which he 
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had purchased for the trip, was on the 
floor still packed, and the clothes he had 
worn were on the chair. I looked at 
them—dirty, torn, and _bloodstained, 
Alcohol had struck again! 

About two o'clock that afternoon I 
realized that I would not be marching 
in with my class. Father was in the 
operating room. That night, as I sat 
by his side, I hardly knew him. He 
looked so haggard and drawn, and he 
shook constantly. He tried to talk, but 
what he said did not make sense. I 
missed the baccalaureate sermon the 
next morning. My class marched with- 
out me. Dad was a little better, but he 
shook more violently; he could hardly 
speak. I tried as I had never tried be- 
fore to talk to him about living right 
and giving his heart to God. I loved 
him—he was my father. 

Mother watched me march in with 
my class for the commencement exer- 
cies and saw me receive my diploma, 
but it didn’t mean half so much to me 
as it would have if dad had been there. 

Arrangements were made for dad to 
be taken home in a train berth. An 
ambulance took him from the train to 
the house. When I left him there I did 
not know it would be the last time I 
would see him alive. A few months 
later I attended his funeral. 

I have a message for the youth of 
America. Don’t be fooled by glamour- 
ized advertisements of the liquor in- 
dustry, or the idea that you can get by 
on a little now and then. One drink 
may end in tragedy and tears. 








KANSAS SURRENDERS 








(Continued from page 32) 
_ One cannot help but wonder where 
all the good sober church people were 
on election day. The latest church cen- 
sus listed in the 1948 World Almanac 
gives the total church membership of 
the various Kansas Christian churches 
as 686,178. Doubtless by now Kansas 
has more than 700,000 church mem- 
bers, but only a little more than 300,000 
voted for sobriety. Where were the 
other 368,465 church members? When 
will Christendom’s revival come to stir 
from slumber’s lethargy a newborn 
church of militant faith? 

Another suspicion is not groundless. 
How many church members in Kan- 
sas, more or less confused by the liquor 
interests’ propaganda, voted with the 
364,075 for repeal? 

Are the wet churchmen of Kansas 
prepared to assume the spiritual re- 
sponsibility for the creation of wet 
laws, and the consequent crimes com- 
mitted against Kansas homes and Kan- 
sas society by the hapless victims of the 
wet business? The responsibility of 
repeal is theirs. The future victims of 
their failure are not the ones to blame. 
If wet churchmen are not ready to face 
this fact, why didn’t they vote in har- 
mony with their spiritual convictions? 
Either too many Kansas Christians are 
“all wet,” or too many missed their 
golden opportunity at the polls. 


J. A.B. 
LISTEN. 1949 
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Clinton T. Duffy, warden of Califor- 
nia’s penitentiary at San Quentin, re- 
cently declared: “Sixty-five per cent of 
those incarcerated in San Quentin are 
here through their use of alcohol. I feel 
this to be true and make this estimate 
from my long years of observation and 
experience in this institution.” 


“Since alcohol is a narcotic drug 
psychologically habit-forming and result- 
ing in addiction in at least 10 per cent 
of moderate drinkers, it is incumbent 
on the public schools to teach abstinence 
rather than moderation. When dealing 
with narcotics, moderation is danger- 
ous doctrine.”—John L. C. Goffin, 
M. D., Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion, The Union Signal, September 4, 
1948. 


“I challenge any woman to assert that 
her discretion remains intact after even 
a few drinks. And when one adds up 
the sum of women’s indiscretions com- 
mitted against their real wish because 
of drink, the total is pretty appalling.” 
—Nina Wilcox Putman, Your Life, 
March, 1948. 


Judge H. C. Kaufman of San Fran- 
cisco’s Superior Court says that 75 per 
cent of his criminal cases could be 
traced to alcohol; and William R. Mc- 
Kay, judge of Los Angeles County 
Superior Court, makes the following 
affirmation: “Ninety per cent of the 
men and women who have passed be- 
fore me in my twenty-two years as a 
district attorney and judge came there 
directly because of an inordinate use of 
alcohol.” 


“All temperance workers should 
therefore hail with satisfaction the de- 
velopment of the new industry of fruit 
juices, which reserves for human food 
ever-increasing quantities of grapes and 
fruits which would formerly have been 
transformed into fermented and dis- 
tilled liquor. The home and industrial 
production of fruit juices thus reduces 
in all countries (not only in vine-grow- 
ing countries) the material basis for 
the production of alcoholic drink. To 
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encourage the consumption of fruit 
juices, to propagate the methods of their 
preparation, is to work for public health 
and against the evils of alcoholism.”— 
Professor Gachot.- 


When Shirley Temple was asked, 
“What social function gives you the 
jitters?” she replied, “Cocktail parties. 
I hate them. There’s lots of false con- 
versation and put-on sophistication, plus 
a roomful of people, most of whom you 
don’t know, and all that is topped off 
by bits of ant paste smeared on cold 
toast and leathery deviled eggs.” 


“Here is one organization’s red-ink 
experiences with just a few of its alco- 
holics: 

“One of its veteran office clerks lost 
619 hours (15% weeks) out of a year. 
Another mislaid four and a half weeks 
in three months. In one 140-man work 
unit, 25 men regularly passed up Mon- 
days. (Some of them coudn’t even make 
the job by Tuesday. and a few others 
had to get an early weekend start on 
Friday.) A 25-year man on the super- 
visory force, hospitalized by the staff 
for four months, cost the organization 
several thousand dollars in sick al- 
lowances.”—Henry Lee, “Sunday News.” 
April 25, 1948. 


“Alcoholism, indeed, occupies a spe- 
cial place. It is not confined to certain 
social strata, it extends much farther 
than most people realize: it affects not 
only those who are themselves addicted 
to alcohol, it reaches their families and 
even whole generations. It is therefore 
the duty of every responsible member 
of the community, without exception, 
to collaborate in the fight against al- 
coholism. In working for its prevention 
we work for the welfare of the people 
and of humanity. The consequences 
of alcoholism are a striking proof that, 
besides the right to health which must 
be protected by special laws, there is 
also the duty of the maintenance of 
health.”—Emile Abderhalden, Zurich. 


“The Methodist Church has been and 
is an implacable foe of the liquor traf- 
fic... . We recognize that alcoholism is 
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a disease and that the sufferer should 
be treated as a sick man, not as a 
criminal; but we refuse to blind *our- 
selves to the moral responsibility. for 
beginnings that lie in the individual 
who decides to drink, in the home that 
provides alcohol for adult and youth, 
in the social practices that make the 
cocktail the accompaniment of dinners 
and social gatherings. We are unwilling 
to close our eyes to the factors that 
develop the habit upon the part of the 
individual and of the group... . 

“We refuse the easy argument that 
the use of alcoholic liquors is an indi- 
vidual problem. . . . 

“We refuse, in the name of indi- 
vidual liberty, to be estopped from 
achieving the legislative control of this 
Narcotic necessary to protect the youth 
of the nation from its ravages. We re- 
fuse, in the name of temperance, to 
condone the use of liquor by clergy and 
laity. We refuse, in the name of fellow- 
ship, to relieve from moral responsi- 
bility the individual who makes his 
own decision to drink. We serve notice 
upon the liquor industry that we shall 
seek such regulation as may be neces- 
sary to reduce the menace of alcoholism 
to a minimum and that we shall seek 
this control through proper legislative 
channels. We shall seek likewise, 
through education, to rear a generation 
wise enough, in the interest of physical 
well-being, intellectual freedom, and 
spiritual growth, to realize that the 
initial stimulation of alcohol soon be- 
comes the fact of eventual deteriora- 
tion.”—Bishop Bromley, in his episco- 
pal address to the General Conference 
of the Methodist Church. 


“You talk of the man behind the gun, 
And the deadly work that he has done; 
But deadlier work by far, 

Is done by the man behind the bar.” 


“It is safe to say that 70 to 75 per cent 
of the casualties treated in our casualty 
ward have been in drink. and that in 
the majority of cases their injuries have 
been contributed to by their drinking.” 
—Dr. Craven, medical director of St. 
Vincent's Hospital, Sydney. Australia, in 
“Smith's Weekly.” 





Judge Experience and District Attorney Laboratory have proved the case 
against Liquor and his associates. But the criminal is still at large. Millions are 
under his influence. 


Youth must be informed! “Sixty-one per cent of those who form the 
drinking habit begin between the ages of ten and nineteen,” says P. Wenger 
in the Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol. 


Give youth the facts as they have been especially prepared by John C. 
Almack, Ph.D. Three unique volumes every young person should read: 


FACTS FIRST ON NARCOTICS. Stories of Jerry, Betty, Joe, Carl, and 
Dorothy. Every boy and girl will want to hear the stories these playmates 
have to tell. For the junior age. Price, $1.25. 


A CLEAR CASE AGAINST NARCOTICS. The author delves into narcotic 
history and the effects upon the human system of all types of drugs, alcohol, 
and narcotics. For youth in their teens. The information is clear, factual, 
and convincing. Price, $1.25. 


STRAIGHT THINKING ON NARCOTICS. The book to guide mature 
youth into the pathway of clean living. An exposé of the deadly enemies 
that are undermining the morals of our country. Price, $1.50. 


SPECIAL to you—all three books, postage prepaid, 
only $3.59, with coupon. 


Order from our nearest representative. 
PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Mountain View, California 








